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IMPORTANCE OF FIRE DRILLS. 
SOME MODEL REGULATIONS. 


R ECENT fires in a large number of Catholic schools 
and orphan asylums, have again brought forcibly to 
mind the importance of well-grounded regulations for 
such emergencies, and the need of keeping up fire drills 
in all schools and institutions holding any considerable 
number of young people. 

No one who has witnessed the movement of well-drilled 
pupils in the face of real danger from fire, will question 
for a moment the utility of time spent on drills and false 
alarms. School officials who give little or no time to 
these drills, hold in constant jeopardy the lives and limbs 
of the little ones in their care, for without definite regu- 
lations and frequent alarms, disorder and panic are cer- 
tain to oceur when fire actually breaks out in a crowded 
building. It may be years before a real fire alarm will 
have to be sounded in your school, but when the emer- 
gency does appear, all time, attention and patience ex- 
pended in the drills will be well repaid. Then, again, 
there is educational value in this as in other forms of 
drill or regulated action—not to speak of the calesthenic 
feature of such class movements. 

In city schools, it is advisable to have some degree of 
uniformity in the regulations. Variations in the plans 
of buildings will necessitate corresponding variations in 
the drill, but the signals and the regulations within the 
class room before passing out might probably be uniform, 
so that a pupil of one school, upon transfer to another, 
will be able to take part in the fire drill at once by simply 
following his leader. This is important, for disorder or 
hesitation on the part of one pupil may endanger many. 

The New York Regulations. 

The following exeellent regulations are maintained in 
many of the schools of New York: 

General Fire Alarm—NSeveral quick intermittent strokes 
of the bell. All pupils not in their seats to be seated and 
hands folded in the lap. The teacher to pass at once to 
the door of the class room. 

(a) Signal to pass: Several quick intermittent strokes 
of the bell same ‘as first signal. Pupils form in double 
colunms, and pass according to instructions previously 
given. Teacher to remain in doorway counting pupils 
to see if all are accounted for as they pass out. Teacher 
to follow class. 

(b) Signal to pass: 
of the bell. 
as before. 

Signal for false alarm or “fire out”: Quick stroke of 
the bell. Pupils return to the class room. 

It is recommended that in every school there should be 
a fire company, a formal organization or not, as the prin- 
cipal chooses. When the general alarm is given enough 
of the fire company should pass at once, and while some 
open all outside doors where pupils will pass, others will 
station themselves at the foot of all stairways’ to help 
guard against accident from falling, and to report any 
eases of disorder. Where the fire company is trained to 
use extinguishing apparatus, the number should be small, 
and no such work should be done while pupils are passing 
from that part of the building. Signal may be given to 
the fire company by a series of signals with a whistle, one 
whistle for first floor, two for second floor, and so on, and 
one prolonged whistle for basement. 


Several slow intermittent strokes 
Pupils get clothing and form in line and pass 


A Few General Directions. 

Never let the course taken by one set of children eross 
the course of another set. Insist upon right discipline 
m the fire drill. A disorderly pupil is endangering the 
lives of others, 
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On a fire drill, never take books. If there is time for 
that, dismiss in the regular way. If there is a fire, there 
is never time to take books, and the carrying of them is 
a source of danger. 

Ilave classes drilled in getting clothes quickly, and 
forming in double columns for passing, unless the ar- 
rangement for clothing are exceedingly convenient. This 
should be done easily in twenty seconds. Hats should be 
put on, wraps carried on the arm. 

Give false alarm frequently. 

It is not of so much importance that pupils go out 
quickly as that they are kept in hand and go out in an 
orderly manner. 


PREPARATION FOR FIRST COMMUNION. 


IIE zeal,.which the priest having immediate charge 

of souls, ever feels and manifests for the spiritual 

progress of the children of his parish, arises from a keen 

appreciation of one of his most important duties, whil+ 

it is prompted and directed by the Holy Spirit, who has 
given him so sublime a voeation. 

Yes, God inspires the priest with a deep and practical 
sympathy for those innocent souls; and the minister of 
God, true to his heavenly calling, at all times and in all 
ways, takes the liveliest interest in the youth that form 
so precious a portion of the flock committed to his eare. 
He is to them an instructor, a guide, a protector, a father. 

More especially will this part of his ministerial labors 
become greatly endeared to him, as the time approaches 
for preparing the young for their First Holy Communion 
and for receiving the Sacrament of Confirmation. Then, 
indeed, above all times, will his zeal be ardent and his 
efforts unremitting. 

True, he has all along experienced genuine spiritual 
delight while energetically devoted, in word and work, to 
all the embers of his flock, old and young alike—teach- 
ing Divine Truth and dispensing Divine grace, looking 
for the blessed reward which awaits those who instruct 
and lead others unto justice. But it is now, when im- 
parting the necessary instructions and directions to 
youthful minds and hearts, for two most solemn actions. 
that he realizes a special responsibility in the premises. 
fully conscious that his position requires that he prove 
himself a faithful spokesman and agent of the Most High, 
in unfolding whose “wonderful testimonies” he is impelled 
to exclaim with the royal prophet: “The declaration of 
Thy words giveth light; and giveth understanding to lit- 
tle ones.” 

He understands well that the present is the eritieal mo- 
ment, the turning point in a child’s life—being thorough- 
ly convinced that in proportion to the degree of prepar- 
edness with whieh children approach Holy Communion 
for the first time, or according to the measure of their in- 
telligently trained piety or disposition before receiving the 
Sacrament of Confirmation, will-be the marked charac- 
ter of their after lives as practically fervent Catholie men 
and women. Hence, he is all alive to the duty of the 
oceasion; diligently instructing, wisely advising, vigilant- 
ly correcting, paternally encouraging those tender charges. 
for several weeks before the momentous events, and even 
terminating his assiduous labors for a short spiritual re- 
treat. In behalf of the adults of his parish, who are pre- 
paring for the same two saeraments, he will, of course. 
manifest a proportionate degree of patient painstaking. 

And in all this, the pastor of souls has already a fore- 
taste of the joy and consolation that shall be his, while 
ever after contemplating in advance the good to the 
Chureh—and hence to society—which will be effected by 
his generous efforts; and, at that decisive hour, when God 
shall call him from earth, this joy and consolation will 
be abundantly intensified. tee ey 
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Che Ceaching of Writing---Error of Finger Movement. 


By A. N. Palmer, Editor of Western Penman. 


I] TT is less than a year ago that the president of a public 

school board in a city of more than twenty-five thou- 
sand inhabitants told me that writing was too small a 
thing to be given much thought or time in public school 
work: that it made but little difference how poorly pupils 
wrote, as nearly everybody used typewriters; that he hard- 
ly ever had a pen in his hand, and looking at me from 
his lofty pinnacle, he so impressed me with the importance 
ef his individual opinion that [ desisted from further 
arguments. 

| find no satisfaction or profit in discussing penman- 
ship with any one who attaches so little importance to the 
subject that he considers any style that pupils may pick 
up, good enough. 

I very much question the sound judgment of the man 
above referred to. I find that successful business men 


who are at the head of important industries are attach- 
ing more importance than ever to commercial penman- 


ship. In every well-regulated office there is need of a 
ereat deal of longhand writing. The typewriter has taken 
away much of the drudgery. Blessed be the typewriter. 

More than twenty years ago I was employed in an 
oftice where there was a heavy daily correspondence that 
had to be done in longhand, and the manager of the con- 
cern, fully recognizing the inevitable necessity for rapid- 
ity in letter writing, contented himself with placing the 
burden of construction in the meaning of many para- 
eraphs in his letters upon his correspondents. Since the 
advent of the typewriter and its general use in offices, | 
doubt if that man would tolerate as poor penmanship 
as the exigencies of routine office work compelled him to, 
in the old days. 

The typewriter has increased the demand for good 
commercial writing in two ways: First, as relates to 
speed, and, second, as relates to legibility. wn 

By comparison, the old style finger movement writing 
is too slow to keep pace with the present day rush, and 
again, by comparison with typewriter work the scribble 
of finger movement writers who hurry, is sharply defined 
and is made very undesirable. 

Let thése who do believe that there is not a greater de- 
mand than ever for good business writing in business of- 
fices, make a careful and impartial investigation. 

The demand is well defined and calls for penmanship 
embodying, first, legibility; second, speed, and third, en- 
durance. ‘ 

Copy book writing meets the first requirement only, 
that of legibility, but the second and third elements are 
completely lacking, and it matters not whether the copy 
under discussion is vertical or slant. So long as 
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Hints for Teaching of Free Arm Movement—See Next Issue. 


Professor Palmer, 
the writer of this ar- 
ticle needs no intro- 
duction to many of 
our readers. As the 
editor of The West- 
ern Penman, and a 
leading exponent of 
the “muscular move- 
ment” in writing, he 
nas visited hundreds 
of Catholic schools, 
explaining and_ in- 
troducing his sys- 
tem. Next issue 
Mr Palmer will take 
up the progressive 
method or the mus- 
cular movement in 
writing. 


the pupils are required to do but a small amount of writ- 
ing in a day, and are not hurried in the execution of tha; 
writing, the results are admirable, and will earn the fit- 
ting commendation, “As plain as print.” Unfortunately, 
however, commerce demands speed and endurance, ani 
the purely copy book student having learned to draw with 
the fingers, instead of writing with the larger muscles oj 
the arm, cannot write rapidly and continuously for hours 
at atime. Under high pressure his fingers refuse to per- 
form the functions of writing rapidly and well; the tine 
copy book form lose their roundness of contour and speed- 
ily become ragged and dissipated in appearance, retain- 
ing no semblance of their former beauty. 

The copy book printing of the lower grades of our pub- 
lic schools is now, under the domination of vertical forms. 
us it has been in the past years under the slanting, almosi 
beyond criticism from a purely analytical standpoint, 
Certainly we must look with admiration upon the finished 
product of the primary pupils of our public schools in the 
penmanship line. 

But, the copy book plan is retrogressive in its tendency, 
From grade to grade it becomes more nearly akin to 
scribbling, because, as above stated, the most esscitia! 
element of good rapid writing is lacking, free movement 
from the large tireless muscles of the upper arm in con- 
tra-distinetion to tinger movement. 

Under this retrogressive plan many parents who sce th: 
neat, well-rounded forms of their children’ in the first, 
second, third; and sometimes fourth grade, and not see- 
ing or noticing the painful cramped positions, and _ the 
slow drawing incorrectly designated writing, believe that 
as far as penmanship is concerned their children’s fu- 
tures are properly safeguarded. 

In later years the awakening is often sudden and bru- 
tal. Many parents have come to me with their stories 
of good writing in the lower and scribbling in the higher 
grammar grades and high school. They cannot under- 
stand, they tell me, why their children, who did such neat 
penmanship work in primary grades, should seribble in 
the higher grades and in high school. The solution, hovw- 
ever, is very plain. Under the copy book plan, which is 
retrogressive, children in the lower grades are not hur- 
ried in their penmanship tasks, but take all the time to 
carefully facsimile the copies. As they move upward in 
the grades time becomes an essential factor, and they are 
compelled to write rapidly without that necessary con- 
comitant part of good rapid writing easy movement. They 
may write rapidly for a few minutes at a time, but sieli 
vuriting, and such hard work with no promise of future 
relief. 

The Rev. P. A. Murphy of the Gesu school, Milwaukee, 
has a right conception of the matter as indicated in the 
following extract from a letter written me by him recent 
ly. He said, referring to his own school: 

“Copy books have gone on a long pilgrimage, hiding 
their head (lines) till they reach some vacant village where 
they may celebrate the siege of Troy.” 

It is only lately that I came in eontact with primary 
schools, and I have been pitying the laboring children. 
They crouched over the copy book as unwillingly as a tired 
boy, who is compelled to transplant a rew of gnarled, 
crooked trees to a lower line. They clutched and squeezed 
the pen nervously and strained every nerve, as if they 
were dragging a drowning friend from the ink-well; the 
noses hung over the edge, the head slowly gyrating and 
following the hand, whieli, like a wounded snake, traces 
or draws its coils sluggishly along; then the mouth joined 
In, assuming every shape from the cirele to the parabola, 
according to the headline, while the protruding tongue 
faithfully followed the various transformations. It was 
positively painful to behold, and I wish the whole per- 
formance could be vitascoped for the benefit of posterity. 

It was, I think, the first week of last November that 











Father Murphy introduced the muscular movement meth- 
od of writing into his school, and specimens he has recent- 
ly submitted to me after three months’ prfctice in free 
movement show remarkable progress, and considering the 
short time taken to accomplish the results shown, the spe- 
eimens are the admiration of all who see them. 

About one thousand Catholie schools of America have 
recently discarded the tinger for the muscular movement 
system of penmanship, and I do not know of one such 
school in whieh a return to the old plan is contemplated. 

In this important branch of a common school eduea- 
tion. why should the Catholic schools follow the crippling 
public school plan? Why should not the Catholic schools 
set the pace in this as well as other educational reforms / 
In my experience I have found that those who have charge 
of the Catholie schools and coileges, must first be fully 
convinced that what is proposed is for the future good 
of their pupils, and then there is no money or political 
influence that can stay the hand of progress. 

It is an aphorism still worthy of consideration, that 
“4 tree is known by its fruit,’ and I maintain that the 
copy book tree has borne nothing but bitter, gnarled and 
contorted fruit. On no other grounds do I oppose copy 
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books as mediums for teaching writing than their failure 
to meet the commercial demands of the day. In theory, 
the copy book is the embodiment of chirographic excel- 
lence; in practice, it is a system of drawing which erip- 
ples individuality, hampers freedom of movement and 
creates a generation of seribblers. 

The development of the copy book and the skilled script 
engraver have kept pace, and have been necessary to each 
other. The skilled engraver of seript was necessary to 
the development of the copy book idea, because of the 
ability of the finest penman in the world did not reaeh 
perfection. 

The desideratum has been perfection of form, even to 
the exclusion of every other desirable element. The sa- 
crifice has been too great, and is everywhere evident in 
the writing of men and women whose only instruction in 
writing has been in publie schools through copy books. Go 
with me to the great mercantile establishments of any 
city, to the offices of lawyers. brokers and doctors, and 
I will show you the evidence. In all our great throbbing 
American cities you will not find one man who, in the 
rush of a busy business life, has carried into his office one 
characteristic of the copy book style of writing. 





THe main achievement is to draw, not a few promising 

individuals, but the entire careless giddy throng, 
within an avowedly religious organization. This accom- 
plished, most gratifying spiritual results cannot but fol- 
low, even though labor for souls seems, at first glance, al- 
most lost in the promotion of amusements that gain and 
hold the crowd. 

Naturally enough, the sodality congenial to urban un- 
dergrowth is one which, at first and second and several 
glances, appears to make no more of church work than do 
youngsters themselves when of a merely passable religious 
turn, 
Now, it is commonly seen that the average modern 
young Christian—sufficiently faithful, but at the same 
time, guarded against pious over-exertion,—manages to 
remember the obligation of hearing Sunday Mass, and is 
edifyingly impressed with the advantage of often receiv- 
ing Holy Communion. But his church attendance is 
probably limited to these sacred events; and once, they 
are over, the “devotee,” throwing himself into the local 
worldly “push,” knocks about town as carelessly and as 
obstreperously as any other. 

Clearly, the organization that would adapt itself to ju- 
venile hearts must follow suit. It is of necessity a union 
in which the members, holding well enough to a weekly 
(evening) service and to fixed communion days, are most- 
ly busied on delectable secular lines. For sodalities true 
to boy nature, here then is a motto:—diluted asceticism 
and multiplied good cheer. 

Furthermore, the duly constructed society even per- 
mits all hands to move slightly at random, betimes, and, 
us a rule, somewhat noisily. Indeed, the enterprisingly 
irreflective body corporate, directed, as it must sometimes 
be, sparingly and reeruited, as it should ever be, from all 
sorts, is but the more evidently of the “right stuff.” and, 
therefore, but the more plainly enriched with spiritual! 
possibilities, if semi-oceasionally diseovered at the verge 
of getting into a scrape. 

But, while the worker, as far as personal sacrifice is 
concerned, would cheerfully humble himself and eater ex- 
tensively to youthful appetites for fun, he may, perhaps, 
hesitate in the interests of those befriended. Possibly, he 


demands of himself whether boys, whom an array of ma- 
terial inducements must coax to the side of religion, will 
not become merely time-serving Christians, and all the 
Worse off for having borne the name. 

While some would-be moralists, few and severe, may an- 
swer this question affirmatively, a favorable reply is re- 





Natural Attractions and Sodality Work. 


By Rey. George E. Quinn, S. J.* 


ceived from the mass of young people’s accredited guides 
The latter declare that, if, as usually happens, this coax- 
ing of youngsters be kept within the limits of moderation. 
objection to it eannot be reasonably be made. Meanwhile. 
it is above all dispute that attractions ought to be pro- 
vided in the measure to merely suggest and stimulate 
inembership: never with such lavishness as would really 
“buy boys up.” The dazzling folly of some eecentrie mil- 
lionaire religious worker—holding out gifts of e. g. au- 
tomobiles and the like, to persevering juvenile followers 
—would, in many instances, foster the meanest hypocrisy. 
This evil is, however, never traceable to such compara- 
tively trifling inducements as the present article suggests. 
These latter attractions, while not of the magnitude to 
permanently feed sordid motives, suffice merely to adver- 
tise one’s society amongst neighboring youngsters and to 
interest them therein. 

Moreover, in practice, the moderation here advocated 
will, perforee, nearly always prevail: for whoever, in this 
business, would slight the golden rule to the extent of 
working spiritual harm in boys, must needs pay the pen- 
alty from a purse amply endowed with the length which 
his head has been denied. 

Neither is it objectionable if, on comparative small in- 
ducements, giddy amusement seekers crowd in solely for 
“de fun dat’s goin’,” and with the result of soon pereeiv- 
ing that attendanee, under temporal aspects, pays less 
than “living wages.” In point of fact. most of the appli- 
cants. who thus arrive for play, remain to pray. But- 
and this is more to my present purpose—the minority 
who promptly withdraw. because “der’s nuffin’? in it.” are 
not really deteriorated by the entire proceeding. When. 
through “salaried” church attendance, boys, who are al- 
ready badly disposed, suffer further loss of religious spir- 
it, their new loss must be attributed, not to incidental. 
but to continuous participation in pious exercises that 
are found distasteful. It is the weariness of a prolonged ' 
and confirmed hypocritical. experience that thoroughly 
alienates from religion: but enrollment, be it ever so mer- 
cenary, can hardly breed spiritual retrogression, when fol- 
lowed by almost immediate disappointment and with- 
drawal. 

Clearly, then, praise, not adverse criticism, is merited 
by religious workers for boys who hold out natural induce- 
ments in properly limited profusion. Our cities swarm 
with frolicsome. but more or less careless young Chris- 
tians: begin with them at their play, and finish with them 


at the altar. Tt is a most inspiring fact that, under tact- 
“The Boy Savers’ Series II—Messenger Library, N. ¥ 
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ful manipulation, agencies, intrinsically of trifling value, 
avail to thwart even the demon of irreligion and anar- 
chy, who waits on the maturity of our junior element and, 
with inereasing success, diverts its energies into iniqui- 
tous channels. 

It is a mistake to suppose that we can sucessfully cope 
with the evils of boyish idleness only by keeping boys 
vetually on the go. On the contrary, by merely providing 
harmless subject matter, it is possible to guide and elevate 
the conversation, which idleness would corrupt, and in 
which wrinkleless gossips, during otherwise unoccupied 
moments, are always wholly engaged. Accordingly, the 
abundant varied natural attractions, and even some of the 
religious features, of a properly conducted society can 
prove a blessing to boys by simply giving them much to 
falk about. The fraternity’s doings can become so inter- 
esting as to constitute permanently leading topics of local 
juvenile chat. And such topics—-because not merely 1e- 
gatively harmless, but always of a religious or semi-reli- 
gious tone,—are especially helpful to morality. 


From a Superintendent’s Note Book. 


(dlow many of these defer is apply lo your work?) 

You do not secure the attention. 

Lack of system; telling instead of teaching; anima- 
tion wanting. 

Several words badly pronounced bad 
grammar, too; Fourth reader class not up to ‘the standard. 

You fail to detect errors; lack of system; too much 


by vou; some 


School Construction. 


Hearinc, ventilating and lighting 
are the three important considerations 
in school house construction. Meth- 
ods of heating have always claimed at- 
tention in building plans, and in- re- 
cent years systems of ventliation have 
been given due prominence. Scienti- 
tic lighting for school houses is a sub- 
ject just now receiving consideration. 
It is maintained that 
should be lighted from one side only, 
and convietion on this point has ob- 
tained so widely that many of the 
school houses now building in the larg 
er cities are arranged with this end 
in view. The upper one of these cuts 
shows a school now building, in which 
every one of the nineteen class rooms 
will be lighted from one side only. It 
will be seen that such arrangement can 
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New St. Vincent’s Parochial School, St. Paul, Minn. 
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bustling about; solid industry wanting; you are nervous; 
have not a grip on your school. 

You lack if, tact, arouse enmity by caustie remarks: 
you do not carry your school with you; you pull one way 
and they the other. Jlarmony is wanting. 

Life is wanting; no energy; school unattractive to the 
pupils; they do everything with compulsion; too glad to 
get out; four seen to yawn at once. Ventilation poor. 

Lack of orderly procedure. Come to classes with a 
rush instead of a mareh; do not feel your authority; need 
drilling. 

Diffidence too great; inapt im manner; unhandy in your 
procedure; seem doubtful of what to do and how to do. 

Bad tones of voice; laugh too much; more repose need- 
ed; more suavity. 

Satisfied with hearing the words recited glibly; don't 
awaken thought; work on the surface. Order lacking. 

Depend too much on text books; waste time over trifles: 
talk too much; lack interest. Question badly. 

Poor order; want of interest; pupils sprawling 
desks; seem sleepy; floors dirty. 

Poor positions in class; mumbling instead of reading: 
too much stumbling: evidently no comprehension. 

Poor tigures; lines rough and serawly; poor writing; 
mechanical work poor; going out and in, in poor style. 

Pronunciation faulty (height, adept, consequence) ; bad 
enunciation; mumbling; stumbling, ete.; dom’t understand 
meaning of what they read; too mechanical. 

Musi¢ poor and harsh; a lack of culture; manners rude; 
nose picking; staring; hands not clean; spit on slates. 

Let one do all the reciting. Third class very backward; 
need special drill and attention; not studious. 
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be secured without sacrificing architec- 
tural beauty. The seats in these build- 
ings are so placed that the pupils have 
the light on one side—never in froeni 
of them. It makes little. difference 
which side, but while a large pereen- 
tage of pupils are right-handed, it will 
hetter suit the greater number to have 
the light on the left side, and in the 
best-arranged schools the light is. al- 
wavs admitted to the 
side to the left of the pupils’ seats. 
Rear windows, as well as side windows. 
aid in making the room lighter on 
cloudy days, but are not of any other 
particular advantage. 

In choosing a school house plan, it 
is not always well: to pick the finest 
looking building. Interior arrangement 
is the important consideration, though 
it does not necessarily interfere with 
exterior beauty, which should also be 
secured, 


rooms on the 


13 rooms—capacity 600 pupils— 


Rev. T. Cosgroce, pastor; E. J. Donohue, Architect. 
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The Sisters of Charity 
Ven. Mother Seton. 
> LIZA Anna Bayley was born in New York City, 
August 28, 1774. Her parents were Dr. Richard Bay- 

ley and Catherine Charlton, who were Americans by birth 
of respectable standing in society. They were not Cath- 
olics. At the age of twenty she was married to Mr. Wil- 
liam Seton, a highly respectable merchant of New York 
City. She became the mother of four children, Anna 
Marie, William, Richard and Catherine Josephine. He 
was a member of the Protestant Episcopal chureh, and 
a gentleman of amiable disposition and engaging man- 
ners. A biographer speaks of Mrs. Seton at this period 
of her lite as follows: 

“With amiable qualities of heart, she united talents of 
a superior order, Nature had endowed her with a quick 
and comprehensive mind, a sound judgment and a_ fer- 
tile imagination; and she was not inactive to availing 
herself of the best opportunities for the cultivation of her 
mental powers. 

“Tn 1803, Mrs. Seton, with her eldest daughter, Anna 
Marie, accompanied Mr. Seton to Europe. At this period 
Mr. Seton was in il] health and was advised by a physi- 
cian to try the experiment of a sea voyage. They went 
to Italy, where Mr. Seton had business connections. A 
few days after their arrival at Pisa the husband 
eumbed to his illness. Mrs. Seton went to Florence and 
remained with the Filiechi family in that city until she 
was prepared to return. The Filicchis and Mr. Seton had 
been business associates and the widow was received with 
great kindness. They were staunch, practical Catholies, 
and occupied a high position «in commercial and social 
circles. It was while at their residence that Mrs. Seton’s 
thoughts were first turned toward the true Church. 

“On Mareh 14, 1805, she was received into the Church 
at St. Peter’s, New York, by Father Matthew O’Brien. 
She did not take this step until after a long and difficult 
struggle. It brought the opposition and indifference of 
many with whom she had been united by the most inti- 
mate ties. The time had just passed away when the true 
faith was proscribed in New York, and, although the se- 
vere penalties which had been enforced against the ex- 
ercise of the Catholic religion were now abolished, the 
Protestant exclusiveness of the anti-revolutionary  per- 
iod was far from having disappeared, and the Catholic 
portion of the community being comparatively small, and 
possessed of no social or political influence, it was con- 
sidered by the aristocracy of the city a sort of degrada- 
tion to leave the ranks of Protestantism to embrace Cath- 
olicity. To a woman of Mrs. Seton’s delicate sensibility, 
the aversion and estrangement of many who had been 
warmly attached to her must have been in the highest 
degree painful. Some, indeed, of her former friends re- 
mained unaltered in their attachment, but few had the 
courage to appear so openly. This state of affairs operat- 
ed against her material interests. Ter husband’s bus- 
ness so declined that she soon had to depend upon her 
own exertions for the maintenance of her family. She 
opened a boarding house for students. Tn 1808, at the 
mvitation of Bishop Carroll, she went to Baltimore to 
take charge of a boarding school for girls. 

“When Mrs. Seton commenced her institution in Bal- 
timore, she had no certain prospect of forming a society 
Whose members would be especially consecrated to the 
service of God. Later, through the instrumentality of 
kind friends she interested in her project, she was able 
to purchase an eligible site for her institution near Em- 
mitsburg, Md. Thus was the initial house of the Daugh- 
ters of Charity begun in America. It is yet the mother 
house of the Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul. 
with which order a portion of the Daughters of Charity 


suc- 
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afterwards became attliated. The costume of the order 
was first worn by members of the community on June 1, 
1809. At that time the community numbered four. ex- 
clusive of Mrs. Seton. In 1810 St. Joseph’s boarding 
school was opened at the mother house. 

“The seed planted in Emmitsburg by Mother 
found a fertile soil for its growth. Today her daughters 
are found from the Atlantic to the Pacitic. Some wear 
the original habit, black, and others, the cornet. As is 
well known, both branches of the order devote themselves 
to works of merey and teaching. They conduct some .of 
the finest schools in America. 

“Mother Seton died Jan. 4, 1821. The following is 
the inscription in the room in which she breathed her 
last: ‘Here, near this door, by this fireside, on a poor, 
lowly couch, died our cherished and saintly Mother Seton, 
on the 4th of January, 1821. She died in poverty, but 
rich in faith and good works. May we, her children, walk 
in her footsteps and share one day, in her happiness. 
Amen.” 


Seton 


Catholic School Federation—A Reply. 
To the Editor: 

[ read the letter of Father Nicholson in your last issue 
with considerable interest. Ilis suggestion that the fed- 
eration idea, now discussed with reference to our Cath- 
olic societies, might be applied to our Catholic schools, 
is one in which I cannot wholly concur; yet I see profit 
in the discussion. At some time in the future our par- 
ochial school system may be ripe for such central-organ- 
ization; but not yet. T apprehend. We are all of us too 
much absorbed and, I will add, overworked in upholding 
our loeal parish schools, and in finding means to pay the 
bills; we do not readily respond to a suggestion whic! 
seems to urge us to look over the broad field, and to help 
ourselves by helping others. 

I can see no better pathway at present to unity of text 
books, grading and methods, than imitation. [ mean 
the imitation of notably successful schools, such as we 
have in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and other large 
cities—the benefit which other schools may derive from 
the example of the stronger, older, better supervised and 
better equipped Catholic schools in these more affluent 
Catholic centers. 

Your Catholic Sehool Journal is doing a good work 
in making each of us acquainted with what is suggestive 
and valuable in other schools. In telling me here in Mis- 
souri what the reverend superintendents and pastors in 
eastern dioceses are thinking and doing in edueational 
matters. 

I think, too, the movement for a department of peda- 
gogy in connection with the Catholic University is a prom- 
ise of better for our schools. 

We shall then unify by engrafting each others’ better 
systems and better methods. It is not necessary to have 
a central board. It is more important that we have an 
efficient bureau of information. For the present, The 
Journal is performing that work. 


Character Development. 


The qualities which are the most attractive in child- 
hood are not by'‘any means the most valuable in matu- 


rity. We look for determination, will, decision of char- 
acter, firmness in the man, and refuse him our respect 
if he have them not; but when the child exhibits these 
qualities even in their incipient stages, we are annoyed 
and perhaps repulsed. Tnstead of rejoicing in his strength 
of will and guiding it into right channels, we lament it 
as a grievious fault in him and a misfortune to us. It is 
the meek and yielding child who cares not to decide any- 
thing for himself in whom we delight and whose feeble will 
we make still feebler by denying it all exercise. Yet when 
he grows up and enters the world and yields to tempta- 
tion and perhaps disgraces himself and family, we look 
at him in imbicile wonder that so good a child should have 
turned out to be so bad a man, when in truth his course 
has been only the natural outcome of his past life and 
training.—F x. 
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What is so delightful as spring weather? To it, what- 
ever mystery life can reveal, it reveals. There is univer- 
sal utterance. Water leaps from its winding-sheet of 
snow: the streams spring out to wander till they find their 
source; the corn sprouts to receive the sun’s warm kiss: 
the buds unjold; the blossoms send forth fragrance; the 
heavens weep for joy; the birds sing; the children shout: 
and the fuller pulse of life gives. even into the old, 
fresh thoughts and young desires. Now. what is all this 
hut a symbol of the soul, which feels the urgency of God 
calling upon it to make itself alive in Him and in His 
universe of truth and beauty?—Bisuior. Spavoina. 


. SPRING is the seed time of life. Let us make a little 
garden somewhere and sow seeds. Spring draws the 
hearts and minds of our little pupils towards nature, her 
trees and flowers and budding things. No school should 
fail in planting something, if it is only a few seeds in 
a box on a sunny window. And then, too, let us 

“Sow a thought and reap an act, 
Sow an act and reap a habit, 

Sew a habit and reap a character. 
Sow a character and reap a destiny.” 


a % * 


-A scuLtpror friend of Michael Angelo visited his 
studio after an interval of a month to view the progress 
of a statue then nearing completion. He looked it over 
and asked what had been done since his last visit. “Oh,” 
said the great sculptor, “I have changed the expression 
of the lips, corrected the outline curves of the shoulders, 
and altered the lines of the nostrils slightly.” “But,” 


said the visitor, “these are the merest trifles.” “True.” 
said Michael Angelo, “but do net forget that trities mak: 
perfection, and perfection is no trifle.” 

*% * * * 


. CHILDREN taught to read by the word method grow 
up in many cases without knowing the alphabet in se- 
quence. In former years, children were taught to “say 
their letters,” and in later life could use a dictionary, an 
index, or eard system, with ease and facility. How many 
of the word method products can do this, or say the al- 
phabet with ease 4 


. COLONEL Francis Parker. who died last month, is 
being memorialized in the secular educational journals. 
He had original ways of getting results. He was a 
huilder of brains who did his own thinking. Many feat- 
ures of the school work of today, such as nature study. 
easy naturalness in discipline, were impressed on the 
teaching profession by his work in the Cook County Nor- 
mal sehool. 


Our Second Volume. 


Wirn this number The Journal enters upon its see- 
ond volume. The suecess which has attended the publi. 
cation during its first year, has been most gratifying. |: 
has clearly demonstrated what was set forth in our saluty- 
tory—that the great and growing Catholic school systen 
of the country required such a medium, and that ou; 
teachers would be quick to appreciate and patronize ay 
up-to-date professional journal of their own. Not only 
has support come from those directly engaged in teach. 
ing, but also from the Reverend Hierarchy and Clergy, who, 
seeing in The Journal “an important and timely publi- 
vation, of real value for the schools,” have given it much 
cneouragement and assistance. 

..Desprre the fact that during the past year much time, 
energy and money has necessarily been devoted ty 
the work of introducing and establishing The Journal 
throughout the country, we have, nevertheless, been able 
to make steady and substantial improvements in the 
magazine itself. We have not, however, brought it uy; 
to the standard desired, and look to the opportunities 
which the coming year will bring, for greater progress, 
We want The Catholic School Journal to be par excel- 
lence among the best educational papers of the country, 
a credit to the cause it has espoused, and an invaluable 
aid to all engaged in Catholic educational work. 


..[y the carrying out of these plans we ask the co- 
operation of all our readers. The improvement and fur- 
ther strengthening of The Journal can be greatly faeil- 
itated by increased subscription lists. Kvery reader has 
it in his power to do something in this direction, and if 
all would make it a point to send in, or influence a new 
subscription during the coming month, great results 
would follow. A good service would thereby be done oth- 
ers engaged in Catholic educational work, and The Jour 
nal would take on greater interest and value. Ten cents 
a mouth is an amount that no progressive teacher will 
hesitate to spend for professional literature; and for 
Catholic teachers there should no longer be any question 
as to the proper publication to take. Even now Th 
Journal is presenting a larger and more varied amour 
of professional matter than any other school paper, while 
it is the only publication of its kind, covering current 
events, church and school news. We are assured by the 
great number of commendatory letters received, that our 
readers appreciate these facts and wish continued sue- 
cess and progress for The Journal. To one and all, we 
would therefore say, do a service to The Journal and to 
a friend by seeuring his subscription. “Remember tha 
every new subscription. helys make The Journal hetlet 
and more useful for all.” 


..No doubt readers of The Journal often have oceasion 
to write to advertisers relative to books and other articles. 
Do you always mention this publication as the source 
of your inquiry’ Tf not, we would impress upon you the 
advantage of so doing. Another point, nearly all adver- 
fisers have catalogues and cirewlars of information re- 
garding books and goods handled. Jf you are interested. 
therefore, in anything set forth in our pages, do not hes- 
itate to write to the advertiser for information, circulars 
or catalogue, which will always be sent without charge. 


..Prevarations for closing and graduation exercises 
cannot begin too early. De not wait until near the end 
and be forced to interrupt the regular work of the school. 
In preparing the closing exercises of a school it is well to 
divide up the work among the several classes. 


. SLATES must go. They breed microbes, impair 
ease In writing, are noisy and breakable. Besides, paper 
is cheap. 

.. THe second part of the article “Die Methoden de: 
Modernen Sprachunterrichts,” which was to have ap- 
peared in the April number of The Journal, will be found 
in the next issue. 


~~ oO KF 
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Columbian Reading Union’s 
List of Books for Teachers 


There was an old-fashioned notion, embedded espe- 
cially in the rural mind, that anybody could teach. The 
need of scientific training for success as a pedagogue 
never fora moment dawned upon some good people 
concerned in the establishment of schools. To be ac- 
quainted with the ‘‘three R’s’’ was sufficient qualifi- 
cation for one who undertook to teach them tv others. 
Indeed, teaching (it would hardly have been dignitied 
by the name of profession) was considered the natural 
refuge of the ne’er-do-weel who had failed in other 
walks of lite, as wellasa useful makeshift or tempo- 
rary means of livelihood for young men preparing 
themselves for the learned professions. The pedagog- 
ical experience of the latter was looked upon by them- 
selves merely in the light of a stepping-stone to other 
occupations more highly esteemed. 

But there is no excuse today for anyone taking so 
low a view of so high acalling. Tho the knowledge 
that education should be based upon scientific princi- 
ples, and ‘that no teacher is thoroly qualified who 
does not make a continual study of those principles, 
is by no means a discovery of our own generation, it 
is quite safe to say that at no time has this truth been 
more generally realized than at present. No one 
questions now the great importance of learning how 
to teach. The study of teaching does not end with the 
teacher’s professional course of training. To do the 
best work, one must keep abreast of the advance in 
pedagogical science. One cannot depend alone upon 
what may be learned by experience, but should also 
read carefully what masters of the science have to 
say. School management, methods of teaching and 
imparting instruction, or the history of education are 
not the only topics to which attention should be 
given. The conscientious teacher will go farther and 
deeper, will look into psychological questions and gain 


‘some knowledge of the workings of the human mind. 


Responsibility for the best standard is imposed upon 
the Catholic teacher. The Church intends for her 
children a real education of the whole being—mind, 
heart, soul—and no mere lesson-hearer can possibly 
fulfill that ideal. No Catholic teacher can satisfy the 


obligations to God and to Holy Church without going 
beyond the perfunctory routine of education. 

After consultation with many distinguished educa- 
tors, the following list of books for teachers is sub- 


mitted by the Columbian Reading Union, in the hope of 
awakening interest in this department of literature. 
Comments on any of the books will be gladly received, 
and other »ooks deserving of mention will be fully 
considered : 

1. Psychology.(Stonyhurst Series. )Rev.M.Maher,S.J. 
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. Ethics. Rev. Joseph Rickaby, 8. J. 

. Twelve Virtues of a Good Teacher. 

Method in Education. Rosmini. 

. Systems of Education. Gill. 

. How to Teach Reading. Hall. 

. Methods of Teaching History. Hall. 

. Manual of Empirical Psychology. Lindner. 

. Habit in Education. Radestock. 

10. Bibliography of Education. Hall. 

11. Lectures to Kindergartners. Peabody. 

12. Apperception. Dr. Karl Lange. 

13. Pestalozzi’s Leonard and Gertrude. 

14. Essentials of Method. De Garmo. 

15. Aids to Attention. Hughes. 

16. School Management. Kellogg. 

17. Methods of Teaching. Raub. 

18. Guides for Science Teaching. I. About Pebbles, 
Hyatt. 

19. II. A Few Common Plants. Goodale. 

20. III. Commercialand other Sponges. Hyatt. 

21. IV. A First Lesson in Natural History. Agassiz. 
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22. V. Common Hydroids and Corals. Hyatt. 
23. VI. Mollusca. Hyatt. 

24. VII. Worms and Crustacea. Hyatt. 

25. VIIL. Insecta. Arnis. 

26. XII. Common Minerals and Rocks. Crosby. 
27. XIII. First Lessons in Minerals. Richards. 


28. XIV. Hints for Teachers of Physiology. Bowditch. 
29. XV. Common Minerals. Clapp. 
30. Mistakes in Teaching. Hughes. 





Genius unexerted is no more genius than a bushel 
of acorns is a forest of oaks. There may be epics in 
men’s brains, just as there are oaks in the acorns, but 
the tree and the book must come out before we can 
measure them. How many men would fain go to bed 
dunces and wake up Solomons? You reap what you 
have sown. Those who sow dunce seed, vice seed, 
laziness seed, usually get a crop. They that sow wind, 
reap a whirlwind. A man of mere ‘‘capacity’’ unde- 
veloped, is only an organized day-dream, with a skin 
onit. A flint and a genius that will not strike fire are 
no better than wet junk-wood.—R. W, Emerson. 
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“* Language and Reading 


Some April Reading 


If, outside ‘of the regular text-book work in reading, 
but two poems a month, or even one, should be 
taught, carefully selected with reference to time and 
season and surroundings, more valuable educational 
work will thereby be accomplished than any one who 
has never tried it would be ready to admit. 

If you are a hurried teacher in the grades, drudging 
over examination papers till your energy is so nearly 
exhausted you are in danger of letting the reading 
recitation degenerate into spiritless, almost thought- 
less word-calling drill; or, if you are a rather dis- 
couraged country teacher deploring possible lack of 
normal and other preliminary training, waste no more 
good time in regrets, but send a half-dollar to the 
American Book Co., for Dr. Burns’s “How to Teach 
Reading and Composition,’’ and you will surely find 
you have made a paying investment, whose large re- 
turns you can scarcely realize till you get this good 
book in hand;for the next best thing to going to 
school to a leading educator is to sit under his instruc- 
tion by means of books. Sometimes this is even a 
better way, for oral instructions are soon forgotten, 
while the printed page is ever ready to refresh your 
memory and renew your strength. 

Below are given two poems worth committing, with 
questions so suggestive it is indeed a dull teacher who 
can not learn much from this study. They are taken 
from the above-mentioned ‘‘How to Teach Reading,”’ 
and serve to show the serviceableness of that most 
excellent work: 


April Weather. 


Birds on the boughs before the buds 
Begin to burst in the spring, 

Bending their heads to the April floods, 
Too much out of breath to sing! 


They chirp, ‘‘Hey-day! How the rain comes down! 
Comrades cuddle together! 

Cling to the bark so rough and brown, 
For this is April weather. 


‘‘Oh, the warm, beautiful, drenching rain! 
I don’t mind it, do you? 

Soon will the sky be clear again, 
Smiling and fresh, and blue. 


‘‘Sweet and sparkling is every drop 
That slides from the soft, gray clouds; 
Blossoms will blush to the very top 
Of the the bare old trees in crowds. 


5. ‘‘Oh, the warm, delicious, hopeful rain! 
Let us be glad together, 
Summer comes flying in beauty again, 
Thru the fitful April weather.” 
—Celia Thaxter. 


1. Notice the alliteration in the first stanza. 
are the birds out of breath? 

2. Why is the word ‘‘cuddle”’ particularly appropri- 
ate here? 

3. Why did the birds not mind the rain? 

4. Explain ‘‘slides’’ ‘‘blush,’’ ‘‘bare.’’ 
trees of which this is true. 


Why 


Name some 


To the Dandelion. 


Dear common flower, that grows beside the way, 

Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold, 
First pledge of blithesome May, 

Which children pluck, and, full of pride, uphold, 


Thou art more dear to me 
Than all the the prouder summer-blooms may be. 


My childhood’s earliest thoughts are linked with 
thee ; 
The sight of thee brings back the robin’s song, 
Who, from the dark old tree 
Beside the door, sang clearly all day long, 
And I, secure in childish piety, 
Listened as if I heard an angel sing 
With news from heaven, which he could bring 
Fresh every day to my untainted ears 
When birds and flowers and I were happy peers. 


How like a prodigal doth nature seem, 

When thou, for all thy gold, so common art! 
Thou teachest me to deem 

More sacredly of every human heart, 
Since each reflects in joy its scanty gleam 

Of heaven, and could some wondrous secret show, 
Did we but pay the love we owe, 

And with a child’s undoubting wisdom look 

On all these living pages of God’s book. 

—James Russell Lowell. 


1. Why the mention of ‘‘gold’’? Why ‘‘harmless’’? 
The love of real money is the root of all evil. ‘‘Pledge” 
of what? Can you think of any reason why it is ‘‘more 
dear’? Can you name a ‘‘prouder”’ flower? 

2. Explain what ‘‘brings back the robin’s song” 
means. What perches are robins likely to take when 
they sing? ‘‘Secure in childish piety,’’ with a child’s 
undoubting faith. What does the poet mean by ‘‘un- 
tainted ears?”’’ 

3. Why is nature like a ‘‘prodigal’’? John Burroughs, 
speaking of British wild flowers, says the bluebell in 
places makes the underwoods as blue as the sky, and 
that this is ‘‘one of the plants of which nature is very 
prodigal in Britain.’’ ‘‘More sacredly,’’ to think of 
every heart asa sacred thing. Each hasa gleam of 
heaven which we could see were we to look into it as 
the child looks into the flower or listens to the bird. 
What do you think is meant by ‘‘living pages’’? 











Rational Method of Reading in 
Passaic, New Jersey, Schools 


At the present time there is no great difference of 
opinion among thoughtful teachers concerning the 
place of reading, its supreme importance, and the final 
results to be attained; there is, however, the greatest 
diversity of opinion concerning the best methods of 
teaching this subject, especially concerning the meth- 
ods of establishing that great mass of mechanical as- 
sociations, which are the indispensable foundations of 
good reading. In this connection we have been able to 
accomplish the best results by the use of the Rational 
Method of reading in the primary years; a method 
based largely on phonics, but making use, also, of the 
word and sentence methods. Taught by this method, 
pupils early acquire the power of self-help, which in- 
sures their rapid progress. But, good as the results of 
the method are in general, we are not resting on the 
indolent conviction that we have the best and only 
true method; on the contrary, we feel that there is 
stillroom for great improvement in the teaching of 
this subject. We are already making some interest- 
ing experiments, which promise success, and purpose 
to push the matter with energy and enthusiasm as 
soon as the further development and establishment of 
our methods in arithmetic and geography leave the 
requisite time.—Supt F. E. Spaulding’s Report. 





Do Language Lessons Teach 
Language? 


There are signs that the method of learning the En- 
glish language in primary and intermediate grades of 
the elementary schools, and even in the sixth and sev- 
enth grades of the grammar schools, is on the verge of 
a radical change. Grammars, perhaps best represented 
by Goold Brown’s ‘‘Institutes,’’ have been practically 
expelled from these grades for years, in response to 
anathemas that threatened a fiery martyrdom if 
their lids were not sealed. What was needed, and the 
school’s only need, was the ‘‘Language Lesson” in 
which the child should learn by both precept and ex- 
ample how to form the different kinds of sentences, 
aided by judicious criticism. The trend of present 
criticism is toward the abolition of all text-book in- 
struction as inadequate. Language must be taught by 
using it under criticism in oral and written composi- 
tion, and by much reading of good English with inci- 
dental reference to the language forms the author 
uses and the reasons for such use. This method gives 
emphasis to the content, expressed or to be expressed, 
and incidentally by suggestion or connection, attaches 
the proper form to the meaning. 

In this stage of the study the child does not discrim- 
inate between the word andthe meaning. The word 
isthe meaning and the meaning is the word. The 
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child’s interest centers in the meaning, and the method 
of his learning language in scnool is but a continuation 
of the methodin the nursery. It seems evident to the 
writer that the school is soon to abolish the ‘‘ Language 
Lesson’’ text-books, and substitute for them two other 
kinds of material: 

1. A large and varied supply of additional reading 
matter that approaches as near to literature as possi- 
ble and is at the same time within the range of the 
child’s imagination and interests. This has come to 
be known as supplementary reading. They are story- 
books, biographies, histories, fairy tales, and the like, 
written in good literary form and in Saxon-English, 
rather than anglicized Latin. The short and more fa- 
miliar Saxon words will not be so apt to form a bar- 
rier between the child and the meaning which 
awakens his interests. The teacher will improve op- 
portunities as they occur, or use a recitation period, 
from time to time, to question the reader on the forms 
the author has used to express his meaning, especially 
when the forms used by the author can be made to em- 
phasize the pupil’s error in the expression of his own 
thought. 

By such occasional use of the reading matter as this 
the pupil gradually forms the habit of noticing the 
forms of sentences in his reading and so corrects his 
own language by them. This kind of material pre- 
sents the meaning in good English form and the learn- 
er is influenced by these repeated observations to 
adopt this form as his own. He learns good English 
and to correct his own bad English in a way similar to 
if not the same as that by which he learned to talk in 
the family. 

It is not the purpose of this brief note to speak of 
the wide range of new ideas, the exercise of the imag- 


‘ ination, and the forming of ideals of behavior that this 


reading leaves in the minds of the children when it is 
properly selected. It surrounds them with an atmos- 
phere of culture which silently influences their lives. 

2. The other kind of material to be substituted for 
the text-book is the natural and social environment of 
the children. In their observation of these things the 
thought or meaning is supplied but the observer must 
furnish the language-form for giving expression to it. 
This is a more complex and difficult requirement. The 
essential condition of success is that the children shall 
have something to communicate which interests them. 
Their thought is not to be arrested and enthusiasm 
dampened by an unwise interruption on the part of 
the teacher in order to correct on the spot an error in 
form; but a time will come when the heat of author- 
ship has cooled down, in which the ragged clothing of 
his thought can be made to startle the child’s duli sense 
of harmony and then the correction made will be re- 
membered. This growing reform in our teaching, that. 
seeks to multiply images in the minds of children un- 
til they have taken a wide range, is worthy of encour- 
agement. We need not be in great haste to have them 
reproduced. They will constitute the soil in which 
more definite conceptions will grow in the future, and 
they will give tothe child an environment of ideas 
that will make it more easy to comprehend his lessons 
in the different_subjects of study.—School and Home 
Education. 
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2 Number and Arithmetic. 


FRANK H. HALL, AUTHOR OF HALL’S ARITHMETICS. 


Step ITI. 
The attention of the child may now be directed to 
four objects. 


Bring one pencil: 
Bring two pencils. 
Bring three pencils. 
Bring four pencils. 


Make three marks. 
Make one mark. 
Make two marks. 
Make four marks. 


Following the plan outlined in connection with Steps 
I. and II., the pupil may be led to perceive that,— 


Three and one are four. 
One and three are four. 
Two and two are four. 
Two twos are four. 


In each instance the same order of procedure should 
be observed as that suggested for Step II. The pupil 
should first express by doing; then by saying. While 
expressing his thought in words, at first the objects 
should be present to the senses; then concealed from 
view. In the beginning the statement should be in 
concrete form, as, Two books and two books are four 

‘books; later the abstract form should be employed, 
as, Two and two are four. 

For a time, even while using the abstract form of 
expression, the child should have in consciousness 
images of sense objects. At length he is ready and 
able to’ grasp and to memorize the generalization ex- 
pressed in the statement, Two and two are four. 

At this stage of the work the writer does not deem 
it advisable to employ figures or written words to 
represent number. For some time—many weeks, pos- 
sibly many months—let the spoken word be the only 
number symbol employed. This will, on the one 
hand, minimize the danger of leading the pupil into 
symbol juggling—the use of empty figure symbols; 
and, on the other hand, avoid the exhaustion of the 
child’s strength (which now we desire to employ in 
numerical effort) in the recognition and pronunciation 
of written or printed words. 

It may not always be necessary for the teacher to 
observe each minute direction and restriction here 
given. Butif the pupil for any reason becomes con- 
fused in his work, loses interest, and seems to belong 
to the class of whom it is said, ‘‘They are subnormal 
with respect to the number sense,’’ then let the child 
be assisted in his efforts to discern quantitative rela- 
tion and to express it numerically, by observing every 
detail suggested in the foregoing. 

Many a pupil might be saved from threatened dis- 
couragement and disaster in his mathematical career 
in school, if the primary teacher would observe more 
carefully the work that must be done in proper foun- 







dation laying. Some pupils seem to be able to take 
care of such matters for themselves. These succeeg 
regardless of the quality of the teacher’s work. Some. 
times perhaps they are even stronger for being obliged 
to lay their own foundations with little assistance 
from any one. But the pupil who is ‘born short” 
and the one in whom some so-called teacher has ‘‘cre. 
ated a distaste for number’’ (for which, perhaps, she 
was paid $40 per month and complained because the 
salary was not $50) these pupils need guidance. For 
the teachers of such and to provide a ‘blazed way”’ 
over which all pupils may be allowed to make the 
early part of their journey mathematical, the fore. 
going details are none too minute. But the teacher 
who uses them must see the end from the beginning, 
—must understand the purpose of each movement and 
must permit no “‘marking time’’ by the bright pupils 
while the less fortunate ones are learning the genera]. 
ization expressed in the sentence, Two and two are 
four. 


Teaching Measurements 


ANNA VANDER COOK, IN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


In all of our arithmetic work, but especially in 
measurements, we must be certain that the child sees 
the magnitude as well as the number. It is a good 
plan to have a foot, a yard, a rod, a squure foot, and 
a Square yard marked on the blackboard, The dimen. 
sions of the schoolroom, the area of the grounds, the 
distance of the schoolhouse from some well-known 
building should be known by teacher and pupils and 
frequently referred to as units of comparison. 

Ask pupils in the higher grades to draw a line ofa 
given length or to state the area of a surface, and 
you'll be surprised at the wild and speculative results. 
They have worked thru measurements in the book, 
but they have left the magnitude out of their 
thoughts. 

But right here comes in the test of a good teacher. 
She knows just how long to use the magnitude. As 
one educator says, ‘‘Begin the teaching of arithmetic 
with the use of things, but do not continue and end 
with things. So long as pupils have to use objects, 
they are apt to attend to more practical processes, 
at the expense of higher mental processes, thru which 
alone aumber concept can arise. The infantile stage 
of dependence on objects is only a stage; it is not to 
be a permanent resting place. The method of crawl- 
ing on all fours may seriously arrest development.” 

So, when the child has imaged the magnitude, it has 
served its purpose. But he must always be able to 
connect the abstract number with the magnitude rela- 
tion. 

The three steps in the child’s development in num- 
ber ability should be: First, the mastery of problems 
with the concrete objects, illustrating them actually 
before the pupil; second, problems in the solution of 
which he must imagine the concrete object; and third, 
abstract work. 

As to some uf the best recent methods of presenta- 
tion, I believe that much may be said in favor of the 
spiral plan of teaching arithmetic, and against the old 
way of teaching fractions and decimals one year, de- 
nominate numbers and measurements the next, per- 
centage and its applications the next, and so on. A 
child’s mind is not able to grasp all the hard things in 
fractions during one year of his school life. But there 
is no reason why he may not understand the more 
simple work in this subject, and also in measurements 
und percentage. 
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A Simple March 


[For any number (a multiple of 4) of boys and girls. ] 

[The movements, (excepting tbe clapping and 
stamping) are not to be made simultaneously, as ina 
drill, but upon reaching a given point in the march; 
thus in No. 2—the hands are to be placed on hips just 
as each couple reaches the center of the back part of 
stage preparatory to moving front. Each movement 
to be continued (excepting clapping and stamping) 
until the next displaces it. ] 

1. Enter in couples from the back and march en- 
tirely around the stage once. 

2, March down the center in couples; hands on the 
outer side being placed on the hips, hand back, thumb 
front. 

3. At the front, couples separate, turning right 
and left, and march in single line to the back; arms 
folded behind them. 

4, These single lines turn toward sides of stage, 
turn and march front, having arms folded in front of 
them. 

5. Still in single lines, make a short turn and 
march to the back, with both hands resting on hips, 
arms curved. 

6. March to center of back, when couples join and 
march to front; partners’ hands that are next each 
other resting on each other’s shoulders, and their 
other hands just touching with finger tips the tops of 
their own heads, the arms being bent in a graceful 
curve. 

7. Turn in conples right and left—first couple to 
tight; second to left; third, to right; fourth, to left; 
and so on, each couple have their arms twined about 
each other’s waist. March to the back and turn to- 
ward the center. 

8. At center, first couple meets the second, the 
third meets the fourth, and so on, and they march in 
fours to the front, hands down at sides, where they 
stand still for eight counts or beats, simply marking 
the time lightly with the feet. 

9. Clap hands four times to the next four counts, 
and stamp the right foot four times to the next four. 

10. Resume the march—tirst couple turning to 
Tight,and second to left, and so on, each couple cross- 
ing inner arms and clasping each other’s hands be- 
hind them. March to the back and turn toward cen- 
ter. 

11. March down center in couples, arms on the 
outer side, extended horizontally at full length. 

12. On reaching the front bring the extended hand 
to the lips and throw an imaginary kiss to the au- 
dience. 

18. Continue the march around the stage (partners 
clasping each other’s hands in front ) to point of exit. 

—Young Folks’ Entertainments. 


Games tor School Children 
Fancy jumps (Single Rope). 

1.Run in (alternate a and b) and jump three times 
with one of the following arm positions:—1, hands on 
hips; 2, hands on shoulders; 3, on head; 4, circle arms 
over head. 

2. Run in (alternate a and b) and jump three times 
as follows:—1, on both feet; 2, on one foot; 3,on alter- 
nate feet; 4, rocking step. . 

3. Run in (a), turn half way around in two jumps 
and run out on the same side; 2, turn all of the way 
around in two jumps and run out on the opposite side; 
3, run in (b), jump three times; 4, call somebody in 
on the second jump, jump one together, and run out 
on opposite sides;5, run in and jump to five, call 
some one in on the first jump. This player should 
call some one in on his first jump, etc. There will be 
five in at one time. Run out on opposite sides. 


Duck on the Rock. 

The players decide who shall be ‘‘it,”” or guard, by 
throwing their bean bags, called ‘‘ducks,’’ at an In- 
dian club placed ata distance of about twenty feet, 
and the one whose bean sacks land nearest the mark 
is ‘‘it,’’ or guard. The guard places his duck (bag) 
on the club, and the other players try to knock it off 
with their ducks, throwing in turns from a line fif- 
teen or twenty feet from the stake. As long as the 
guard’s duck is not knocked off he may tag any one 
who advances to recover his duck; whether the duck 
is recovered or not, the player is not safe until back to 
the throwing line. If the guard’s duck is knocked off 

all the ducks may be picked up until the guard we- 
places his duck on the stake. The guard must con- 
tinue to be guard until he has tagged some one, and 
even then must get his own duck and run to the 
throwing line before the player tagged can get his 
duck on the stake. The distance of throwing line or 
‘*home’’ from the stake may be increased to add to 
the interest of the game. 

Red Rover, or Red Lion. 

One player, Red Lion, stands in a den. The others 
venture near to him, calling:—‘‘ Red Lion, Red Lion, 
come out of your den; whoever you catch will be one 
of your men.”’ 

He runs out and tries to catch one. The first one 
caught joins hands with him, and together they try 
to catch others, each captive being added to his line. 
If the line is broken all must go back to the den, and 
the Red Lion starts a new line.—Midland Schools. 





The Teacher’s Voice 


Did you ever hear the sound of your own voice? 
Did you ever note its tone, pitch, or quality? While 
teaching, have you ever given ita moment’s thought 
or attention? If not, just stop and think for a mo- 
ment about the tone of your voice in the schoolroom. 
today. Was it harsh, or was it kind? The smooth, 
clear, firm voice of the teacher isa potent factor in 
the schoolroom. The most successful teachers are 
those who are complete masters of their voice. The 
boisterous, loud-mouthed, scolding teachers stand at 
the bottom of the list, even tho they may have a well- 
posted and extensive knowledge. Guard well your 
voice.—Selected. 











Great Industries. 


Our Textile Industries 


The following interesting and valuable article which 


we are sure will be especially appreciated by teachers 


and students of commercial geography, is compressed 
by permission from a longer article in Leslie’s Weekly, 
by Professor Edward D. Jones: 

The original home of the textile industries is south- 
ern New England. Inasmuch as this region was one 
of the first settled, its development to the manutac- 
turing stage at an early date was natural. As if was, 
however, indifferently fitted for agriculture, and pos- 
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turers in Boston and to the southwest; also in Lowey 
aud near Providence. For the silk industry the 
southern New England States can make a fair show. 
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Map Showing the Cotton Mills of the Southern States, 1899.—Copyrighted 


by Edward D. Jones. 
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ngin the Willimanic valley and the Connecticut 
valley. 
The New England textile industry has the advan. 


'} age of long experience, a trained labor personnel, es- 


ablished names, and strong trade connections. All 
he supplemental industries whose existence smooths 
he way of the manufacturer are in existence. There 
nay be found architects experienced in designing 
ills, machine-builders and repairers, chemical deal. 
‘ts, buyers of waste, etc., etc. There a concern may 
levote itself to spinning, weaving, dyeing, or printing, 
ind be certain of finding other establishments into 
vhich its specialty fits. While the origins of most 
ranches of textile manufacture can be traced to New 
Ingland, and while that region is still the greatest 
eat of the industry, it is noticeable that cotton manu- 
acture is moving southward and woolen manufacture 
vestward. Thisis but the natural effect of the en- 
leavor of newer sections to round up the circle of 
heir industries along the lines indicated by the raw 
aaterials which they can most easily furnish. New 


ind artistic branches of the weaving and printing in- 
lustry. 
Our Vast Cotton Industry. 


We use somewhat less cotton and somewhat more 








Lo cation of the Various Textile Mills of Southern New England, 18¥9.—Copy-W0Ol than the United Kingdom annually. In view of 


righted by Edward D. Jones. 


sessed few valuable minerals, its possible lines of 
economic development were limited. Neither did its 
inhabitants possess as easy a means of access to the 
West for the overflow of surplus population as did the 
Southernand Middle States. But it was settled by a 
class of population having superior vitality and enter- 
prise, and they were early in the field in the develop- 
ment of manufactures. In New England to-day there 
may be found such cotton mill towns as Fall River, 
Pawtucket, New Bedford, and Providence; such 
woolen centers as Lawrence, Woonsocket, Worcester, 
and the region between these two towns, or, more 
generally, the country to the southwest of Boston. 
New England contains groups of knit-goods manufac- 





the fact that a great deal over half of the cotton of 
the world is grown in the United States, this indicates 
that an enormous amount of cotton is exported in an 
unmanufactured condition, and suggests that we are 
not doing what we should in the way of supplying the 
markets of South America and Asiatic countries. 
There were in 1890 about fourteen and a half million 
spindles in operation in the United States. New Eng- 
land then produced six-sevenths of the print cloths 
and fine goods. In1899 the number of working cot- 
ton spindles was 18,100,000. The greatest centers of 
production are Fall River and New Bedford, Paw- 
tucket and Providence. Boston, Lowell, Lawrence, 
Worcester, Taunton, and Woonsocket each have 


groups of mills numbering between ten and twenty. 





ingland will still retain control of the more intricate ‘ 






















































Some districts of New England have a considerable 
number of milis scattered thru the small villages. 
Assuch we may mention a semi-circle of country west 
of Providence, and Connecticut from the coast to the 
northern boundary east of Willimanic. The Connec- 
ticut valley between Northampton and Springfield, 
Mass., contains nineteen mills. The Middle States 
produce largely sewing-cotton, yarns, duck, and up- 
holstery goods. The chief centers are Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. 

One of the most interesting and important themes 
connected with the cotton industry is the rapid 
growth of spinning and weavingin the South. The 
trade papers are filled with astonishing statements 
concerning the increase which has taken place within 
the past five years in the number of spindles. Out of 
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one another. Ina considerable degree it is the capi- 
tal of Northern mill-owners which is building South- 
ern mills. The New England industry stands for fine 
goods, in the manufacture of which skilled labor and 
artistic quality count for much, while the South 
stands for coarser goods, in connection with which 
freights and motive power are more important deter- 
minative elements. 


Our Woolen Manufactures the Third in the World. 


In the manufacture of woolen goods the United 
States takes third place among the nations. We do 
not supply ourselves completely with wool. In the 
contest of opinions regarding the interests of the wool- 
grower, wool has been put on tariff schedules and 
taken off and has been handled in various ways while 
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Each dot represents « woolen mill. 
The semicircle of dots centered at 
Philadelphia includes 431 mills in 
Philadelphia, 97 other mills in 
Pennsylvania near Philadelphio 
and § mills in Delaware. 
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yn them. This has created uncertainty which has 
liminished the net advantage resulting to wool-grow- 
ars from protection. The sheep-raising industry is 
‘like a man to double business bound,”’ halting be- 


4|tween the production of mntton and the growing of 


wool. The breed of sheep early prominent was the 
Merino. Recently the desire to market mutton, 
sxoupled with the uncertainties of the tariff and the 
strong competition of other countries in wool-produc- 
ing, have led to the introduction of Shropshires and 
Cotswolds, indicating the devotion of Eastern sheep- 
raisers to mutton instead of fine wool. We produce 
dur entire supply of cotton, but the sheep-raising in- 
dustry of Argentine and Australia has prevented 
American farmers from getting control of more than 
sixty per cent. of the home-wool market. The South- 
xrn States are in many ways admirably fitted for 
sheep raising, and the industry could be made pros- 
perous were it not for the friendship which exists be- 
tween the yellow dog and the negroes and poor 
whites. If the South has any one need above an- 
ither it is for cattle and sheep. But itis discourag- 
ng to learn that for some years prior to 1892 the 
cosses of sheep in Alabama on account of dogs aver- 
ued twenty per cent. 

The manufacturing of wool received a great stimu- 








lus during the Civil War, when New Englund suffered 


The Cent y 8 i i ‘f P ee P 
enter of the Woolen Industry, Showing the Woolen Mills of the Northg cotton famine similar to that suffered in Great 


Atlantic States, 1899.—Copyrighted by Edward D. Jones. 


the 18,100,000 spindles spoken of above, 3,950,000 were 
in the Southern States and 14,150,000 in the Northern 
States. The advantages which are most frequently 
claimed for this region are, that labor is cheaper than 
elsewhere and is unorganized; that taxes are lower, 
and that the location of a cotton-mill in the South 
saves the cost of a long shipment of raw cotton out of 
the cotton belt and, so far as the home market is 
cohcerned, an equally long shipment of manufac- 
tured goods back. The chief products of the Southern 
mills are yarns, sheeting, and the heavier and coarser 
grades of goods. The location of Southern mills is 
accurately indicated upon the map accompanying 
this article. In this map every establishment con- 
tained in the trade directories is indicated. 

As has been expressed above, and as may be seen to 
Some extent from the products of Northern and 
Southern mills, the two fields will work into an adjust- 
ment with one another and increusingly supplement 


Britain. Philadelphia is the pre-eminent metropolis 
of the industry. There are in the city 431 mills, while 
97 others are in the southeastern portion of Pennsylva- 
nia. Other prominent districts are central Maine and 
southeastern New Hampshire. In southern New Eng- 
land the map of textile industries published herewith 
shows an elliptical area of which Worcester and Prov- 
idence may be termed the foci. To the southwest of 
this center there are many establishments between 
the cities just mentioned and Norwich, Conn., and 
Springfield, Mass. Other great New England centers 
are Boston and the country to the southwest, Lowell 
and Lawrence. If attention be turned to other parts 
of the country besides those already mentioned it will 
be found that, aside from small groupes at Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Cleveland, Cincinnati, and Louisville, the 
distribution of factories is remarkably uniform east 
of a line drawn from Minneapolis to Kansas City, and 
thence to Columbus, Ga., ending at Charleston, 8. C. 
A string of twelve mills standing almost in a line 
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thru the central part of Utah may be mentioned as 
outside this district. 

A subdivision of the woolen industry, namely, the 
manufacture of carpets, is highly developed in the 
United States, primarily because of the success of 
American inventions for mechanical weaving. 


America Leads in Knitting Inventions. 


The invention of steam knitting machinery is of 
American origin. At first the English machines for 
the production of full-fashioned underwear were em- 
ployed, but with the advent of a circular knitting- 
machine capable of producing seamless garments, the 
full-fashioned underwear decreased in popularity. The 
development of the industry has been stimulated by 
these improvements and given a distinctly American 
character. Ribbed hosiery and underwear are also 
an American novelty, having first appeared on the 
market in 1884, to meet with almost immediate favor. 
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own silk for fancy work. In 1830 a craze was devel. 
oped in this country for raising silk-worms. Altho 
this industry came to a very unprofitable end be. 
tween the years 1839 and 1843, it originated certain 
business concerns which struggled on thru the years 
of slow growth until the protective policy adopted 
subsequent to 1860 ushered in a more prosperous era. 
The industry is now firmly established. Inasmuch as 
the United States is on an equal footing with Euro. 
pean countries in the matter of raw materials, the 
future of the industry depends upon the development 
of a skilled body of employes, the perfecting of labor- 
saving devices, and progress in artistic lines. 

The great center of the silk industry is in Patterson, 
N. J., which well deserves the title, ‘‘The Lyons of 
America.’’ The second center is New York City. The 
throwing branch of silk manufacture has been for 
some years moving westward into the iron regions of 
Pennsylvania. 





Arousing Interest in the History 
Class 
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1. Ask the pupils to name the greatest American, 
Let them consult their parents before deciding. The 
answers will be various; Clay, Webster, Lincoln, Jeffer- 
son, Hamilton, Jackson, and others will probably be 
named. (For obvious reasons it may be well to rule 
out Washington from the list, ) 

Ask each to give a reason for his choice, and the 
paucity of the pupils’ knowledge concerning their sey- 
eral heroes will be painfully evident. Encourage each 
to make a special study of the one chosen; take a per- 
sonal interest in the research by pointing out books 
that will be helpful; after a few weeks have a free-for- 
all debate in which each one may extol the good qual- 
ities of his favorite. If there are not enough books 
on biography in the library, some of the parents will 
cheerfully buy them. If a boy is interested in a cer- 
tain historical character as his ideal great mun, and 
his father’s suggestion biased his choice, the father 
will help to get the book from which to get material 
to use in his argument on the day of the debate. 

2. Make proclamation that on a certain day a week 
or two ahead an examination will be held on some 
specific topic, as Slavery, The Acquisition of Territory, 
Arnold’s Treason, Development of Means of Travel, 
The War with Spain. Encourage study of the special 
subject by putting suitable books in reach of the 
pupils. When examination day comes, let it be partly 
written and partly oral. 

3. Give a description of some despotism, such as 
Russia or Turkey—arbitrary arrests, no free speech, 
nor free press, a state religion, etc., and ask why our 
government is better than such a despotism. Aftera 
week to think about it, with a few references to it 
meanwhile as a stimulus to reading and thinking, 
have a general response from all who have answers to 











The Center of our Silk Industry — Location of the Silk Mills of New J ersey 
and Neighboring States, 1899.—Copyrighted by Edward D, Jones. 
The number of mills catalogued in the leading textile 
directory is 1,252. Of this number Philadelphia has 
190, while in the neighborhood of that city there are 
61 more. Cohoes and Amsterdam, N. Y., constitute 
a unique center, depending upon the presence of am- 
ple water power. Cohoes contains 33 mills, Amster- 
dam 30, and the neighboring towns and suburbs 55 
more. Other general centers are southeastern Massa- 
chusetts, particularly between Boston and Providence, 
eastern Pennsylvania, and the Mohawk valley. Small 
groups of mills are in Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
and southeastern Wisconsin. Practically the entire 
industry is included, however, in Pennsylvania, New 
York, and southern New England. 
Developing the Silk Industry. 


In colonialdays silk thread was worth one dollar 
per ounce, and it was very much the style for women 
of wealth and refinement to be seen spinning their 





give. 

In these exercises there should be no compulsion, 
no driving. Let the incentive come from within 
rather than from without. The mastery of the regu- 
lar lesson furnishes enough of task-setting—some- 
times too much. This work should be voluntary. 
There will, of course, be wide differences in the re- 
sults, but that isa matter of small moment. Do not 
expect a dead level of uniform excellence, for if you 
do, you will be, and ought to be disappointed. 

4. History matches may be arranged as follows: 
Let each pupil write out about a dozen questions on 
subjects passed over. They should be chiefly of the 
who, when, what, or where variety, but if framed so 
as to admit of brief answers the why questions may 
also be used. These lists are submitted to the teacher 
for approval. Now the pupils select leaders and 
‘‘choose up’’ as in the old-fashioned spelling match; 
the questions are read by the teacher and the game 
proceeds after the usual method of conducting a spell- 
ing match.—Western Teacher 
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Stories of Common Things. 





Tea and Coffee 


An interesting return dealing with the production 
and consumption of tea and coffee is among the Par- 
liamentary papers issued. 

Tea, we are told, is almost entirely of Asiatic pro- 
duction, and is exported mostly to Europe, altho a 
certain amount is also sent to the United States, to 
Canada, and to Australasia. Of the countries which 
import tea, England stands foremost; in fact the con- 
sumption of tea in that country exceeds that of all 
other European countries and the United States put 
together. In the United Kingdom nearly six pounds 
of tea per head of the population are consumed. Six- 
teen years ago the per capita consumption amounted 
to, approximately, five pounds. There is no 
other European country where such a per capita con- 
sumption is approached. Indeed, there is no other 
European country, with the exception of Holland, 
where the consumption of tea exceeds one pound per 
head. In Russia and in the United States also, which 
are the other two large tea-consuming countries, the 
consumption amounts to under one pound per head; 
in France the total quantity of tea consumed is under 
2,000,000 pounds, or .05 pound per head of the popula- 
tion, and in Germany it is 6,000,000 pounds, or .11 of 
a pound per head of the population. 

There is also a considerable consumption of tea in 
Australasia and in Canada; and altho the total quan- 
tity consumed is not nearly so large as that of the 
mother country, yet it is relatively large as compared 
with the present population of those colonies. In 
Australasia the consumption of tea at the present 
time averages over 744 pounds per head of the popu- 
lation. In Canada the per capita consumption is at 
present 5 pounds. ‘Ihe value of tea at the time of 
landing has fallen from 114d. per pound, in 1886, to 
84d. per pound, in 1899. 

Of the total amount of tea at present imported into 
the United Kingdom, 14 per cent. comes from foreign 
countries, and 86 per cent. from British possessions. 

The production ot coffee, like that of tea, is largely in- 
creasing. The United States holds a very similar place 
in the coffee trade to that held by ourselves in the tea 
trade, the relative consumption in each exceeding that 
of all other countries of the civilized world put 
together. The coffee trade of the United. States, 
therefore, may be said virtually to control the trade, 
as well as to a certain extent the prices of coffee thru- 
out the world. The great bulk of the coffee imported 
comes from the largest coffee-producing country, 
namely, Brazil, the second largest quantity coming 
from Venezuela. 

The quantity of coffee consumed in the United 
States has risen from 500,000,000 pounds in 1884-5 to 
over 800,000,000 pounds in 1898-9, the consumption per 
head having risen at the same time from over 9 
pounds to over 11 pounds. Whether this large in- 
crease is due to the fall in the price of the Brazilian 
product and its consequent increased cheapness or 
whether it is due to that decrease in the consumption 
of alcoholic beverages which has taken place in the 
United States in late years is a moot point. Probably 
it is due in some measure to both these causes. 

In the United Kingdom the consumption is approxi- 
mately 0.70 of a pound per head. Indeed, in the 
United Kingdom the consumption of coffee is rather 
decreasing than increasing, having been rather over 
than under 0.90 of a pound per head of the population 
in the years 1884 and 1885. The European country in 
which coffee is most taken is Germany, where at the 
present time over 300,000,000 pounds go into consump- 
tion annually, which is equivalent to over 6 pounds 
per head of the population. France consumes 4% 
pounds per head, Canada 1 pound, and Australia 14 
pound.—Journal of Geography. 
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Nature Study. 
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A Week With Moths and 
Butterflies 


LUCY K. PECKHAM. 


Songs—The Fcaterpillar, page 10, Finger Play. 
Baster song, page 16, Eleanor Smith. The caterpillar, 
page 48, Eleanor'Smith. Part II: At Easter Time, 
Easter hymn, pages 20, 19, 18, Jenks & Walker. 
Easter song, Birth of a Butterfly. The Butterfly, 
pages 44. 76, 77, Jessie Gaynor, Butterfly and Moth, 
Nature’s Easter Story, Caterpillar and Moth, pages 87, 
37, 40, Patty Hill. 

Stories.—The Caterpillar’s Wing. The Moth. A 
Spring Butterfly. Child Garden. April, 1898. Moths 
and Butterflies, Julia Ballard. A Green Worm. Cat 
Tails and Other Tales. A Story of Faith, in the Child’s 
World. The White Butterfly. Kindergarten Gems. 

Pictures.—He is risen, ‘Plockhorst; The Ascension, 
Hofmann; Easter Morning, Hofmann. 

Monday.—Last fall {the children found caterpillars 
and brought them to school. We put them in boxes, 
fed them with leaves. Also found many cocoons on 
trees. We took care of all thru the winter, and now 
we have the pleasure of seeing them come out butter- 
flies and moths. This is the time to study them. 
Watch out of doors and see how many are beginning 
to come out. Let the children discover the difference 
between a moth and butterfly. See how many colors 
theyfcan see, where they sleep, what they eat. 

‘‘Fuzzy little caterpillar, 
Crawling, crawling on the ground! 
Fuzzy little caterpillar, 
Nowhere, nowhere to be found. 
Tho we’ve looked and looked and hunted 
Everywhere around! 
When the little caterpillar 
Found his furry coat too tight, 
Then a snug cocoon he made him, 
Spun of silk so soft and light, 
Rolled himself away within it— 
Slept there day and night. 
See how this cocoon is stirring! 
Now a little head we spy— 
What! Is this our caterpillar, 
Spreading gorgeous wings to dry? 
Soon the free and happy creature 
Flutters gaily by.”’ , 

Story of a spring butterfiy. Facts. Caterpillar, 
food, habits. Butterfly, food, habits. 

Reading Lesson.—The Butterfly, page 122. 
course in reading. 

Busy Work.—Iilustrate story with charcoal. 

Game.—Dramatize story and song, a caterpillar 


Normal 
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chosen, five children, it walks about, then finds a tree, 
goes to sleep. After singing winter songs, spring 
songs, the butterfly comes out (one child) and flies 
about the room. Wings touching while it flies, differ- 
ent from the bird. 


Tuesday— 

“Caterpillar come from thy tiny egg 
On the dewy leaf so green. 

The flowers are a-bud, the birds are come, 
It is time thou abroad wert seen. 

Caterpillar grow, for thy summer’s task 
Ev’ry busy hour shall fill; 

The flowers are waiting thy second birth, 
Then do thy work with a will. 

Caterpillar sleep in thy cocoon’s fold, 
In thy snug and silken bed. 

The winds may blow, the raindrops fall, 
Not a drop shall touch thy head, 

Butterfly creep from thy brown cocoon. 
Spread thy lovely silken wings, 

Ev’ry blossom bright, ev’ry garden flower, 
To thee a welcome brings.”’ 

Review the story of yesterday. How does a butter- 
fly grow? Were they always butterflies? No, first 
they were tiny eggs, out of each of these tiny eggs 
come—not butterflies but caterpillars. Is it a worm? 


No, for worms are always worms—and caterpillars 
are either baby butterflies or baby moths. If you 
could watch this caterpillar you would find after a 
few weeks it leaves the plants upon which it has been 
feeding and crawls away to some sheltered spot on 
the side of a building or fence and spins a little tuft of 
silk and fixes the little claws of its hind feet in it, and 
then spins a loop of many silken threads, which it 
fastens at both ends to the board or tree on which it 
is spinning. How long before the butterfly comes 
out? Ask questions of different butterflies. 

Reading Lesson.—How a butterfly grows, page 136, 
Baldwin’s Second Reader. 

Busy Work.—Sew different kinds of butterflies. 

Game.—To the game of yesterday add different 
flowers, butterflies going to them for honey. 


Wednesday— 
‘Butterfly, butterfly, blithesome and gay, 


Sipping the flower sweets over the way— 
Spreading thy wings to the breezes that blow, 
Painted with tints from the shining rainbow. 
Flit, pretty creature, from flower to flower, 
Filling with pleasure the long summer hour— 
Sail on the sunbeams the flowers to greet, 
Smell every perfume and sip every sweet.’’ 


Story of a little green worm, in Cat Tails and Other 
Tales, tells the characteristics of the moth, 

Reading Lesson.—A Hawk Moth, page 153, Animal 
Life. Nature Stories for young readers. 

Busy Work.—Paste Moth. Cut out the body and 
paste the wings (it would makea pretty Euster card, 
making three moths; with pretty letters print A Joy- 
ful Easter). 

Thursday— 


‘When sunlight comes and starlight fades, 
The butterflies awake, 
And like the little children, 
Their morning meal would take. 
They spread their golden wings and fly 
For food from flower to flower, 
But work is done at setting sun, 
When comes the twilight hour. 
At close of day the sunset past, 
When stars are shining bright, 
Unlike the sleepy children 
And butterflies at night, 
The moths who sleep thruout the day, 
With resting wings outspread, 
Awake to fly ’neath starlit sky 
To flowers, by fragrance led.”’ 


Compare the moth and the butterfly. Butterflies 
fly in the day time, and when they alight on the 
ground, or on a plapt, and are at rest, they hold their 
wings erect, and the little feelers wnich grow out of 
the head are slender, and at the end of these there is 
a knoband their caterpillars do not make beautiful 
silky cocoons. The moths fly mostly at night, and at 
twilight, and when they alight, and are at rest, they 
have their wings flat, or sloping like a roof, and their 
feelers have no knob on the end. The caterpillars of 
the moths often have silken cocoons. (If there is 
time, talk of the silk worms, their work. It makes a 
very interesting subject.) 

Reading lesson.—Asleep on the trees, page 78, Ani- 
mal Life; Nature Stories. 

—School Education. 





Memory Gems 


If mother nature patches the leaves of trees and vines, 
I’m sure she does her darning with the needles of the 
pines; 
They are so long and slender, and somewhere in full 
view 
She has her thread of cobweb and thimble made of 
dew. 
—Lucy Larcom. 
What if your lessons should be hard 
Do not give up to sorrow; 
For if you bravely work to-day 
You’)l surely win to-morrow. 
--Anot. 
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Stories of Birds’ Nests 


ELEANOR M. WINN. 


One Friday afternoon Miss Robinson asked the chil- 
dren who had brought the five pretty nests on a shelf be- 
hind her desk, if they would not tell the class where they 
had found the little deserted homes and what they knew 
of the builders thereof. 

Henry, a bright, manly boy of twelve, was first to re- 
spond to the invitation. Taking a pretty moss-covered 
nest from the shelf he said: “One day last April I was 
going up a ravine, looking for marsh-marigolds for my 
sister. I had to step carefully from stone to stone, for a 
little brook was tumbling down among the rocks. In one 
place the walls on either side were rough with shelving 
rocks, and, my footing being rather insecure, I caught at 
a jagged piece to steady myself. As I did so there was a 
flutter and a bird flew so close to my face that I felt its 
wings brush my cheek. Looking down at the rock I saw 





Nest of Oriole ; 


close to my hand this little nest. There were five white 
pearl-like eggs resting snugly in it. In November I went 
back and there was the nest elinging still to its rocky 
support. I brot it to you, Miss Robinson, and you told 
me it was the nest of a little phoebe bird. The nest is 
made of clay and lined with moss and covered with moss 
and lichen.” 

“But what a curious place for a bird’s nest,” said Kate, 
4 bright little girl in the front seat. 

“Yes,” said Miss Robinson, “a rock is not a good place 
for a bird to build its nest, but you will find a great 
many phoebe’s nests in the crevices of cliffs and quarries 


and on shelving rocks in ravines. In the days of wooden 
bridges and log-cabins the birds used to build in the 
beams and between the logs; but in these days of stone 
piers and comfortable dwellings the little birds are driven 
to places of seclusion among the rocks.” 

As Mary seemed anxious to say something, Miss Rob- 
inson nodded to her. “My papa,” said Mary, “knows a 
gentleman who found a phoebe’s nest among the beams 
of a freight car that had just returned from a trip of 
forty-five miles. Only one of the five little eggs in the 
nest was broken.” 

This story gave rise to a great deal of conjecture as to 
the length of time the car remained stationary and the 
bird’s sensation when it first began to move. 

Then James told this story as he stood before the class 
with an oriole’s nest in his hand: “From a twig of an 
almost perpendicular limb of an elm tree in our yard, 
this pretty nest hung. I found it one day when I climbed 
into the tree to get the tail of my kite which was caught 
among the branches. I was almost upon the nest, when 
the mother bird flew away and let me see six of the 
prettiest eggs I ever saw in my life.”’ 

“Can you describe the eggs, James?” asked Miss Rob- 
inson. 

“T’ll try,” said James. “They were white with a little 
blue and a little pink in them. They were blotched and 
marked with dark brown and purple; around the crown 
was a little wreath of marks.” 

“Just the kind of eggs one would expect to find in the 
pretty nest an oriole makes,” said Miss Robinson. “Can 
you tell us what the nest is made of?” 

“T have looked at it closely and I see bits of paper, 
twine, silk thread, a tan shoe-string and a great many 
horse-hairs. The outside of the nest is covered with moss 
and lichen, and the inside is lined with thistle down and 
thin strips of bark.” 

“The nest you say was hanging from a twig, James?” 

“Yes, hanging like a green pocket.” 

“T think the oriole’s nest the most beautiful of all bird’s 
nests” said Kate. 

“Tt certainly looks the most comfortable,” suggested 
Miss Robinson. 

“Encouraged by the others, Philip, who was a very 
bashful boy, now took the floor with a queer little nest in 
his hand. As he did not seem to know how to begin, 
Miss Robinson said, “Philip, that nest looks like a basket. 
I see none of the pretty covering that made the other 
nests so attractive. What is it made of?” 

“Twigs” said Philip, “coarse twigs.” 

“How are the twigs held together?” 

“They are glued,” said Philip. 

‘“‘Yes,” added Miss Robinson,“glued with a sort of saliva 
from the bird’s mouth. This holds the twigs together 
tighter than any glue from the drug store would. Where 
did you find the nest, Philip? 

“A-colored man who lives at our house found it in our 
chimney,” said Philip. “It is the nest of the chimney- 
swift, or chimney swallow.” 

“Who has seen the bird?” asked Miss Robinson. 

So many hands were raised that Miss Robinson con- 
cluded to let Philip tell what he knew of the bird. 

“Tt seems to be always on the wing,” said Philip “It 
snaps the twigs with which to build its nests, from the 
trees while flying.” 

“What color is the bird?” asked his teacher. 
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“It is very dark brown, [ guess,” said Philip. 

As Philip seemed anxious to be seated, Miss Robinson 
excused him and then told the children that the chimney 
swallow was a sooty brown, with markings of very dark 
green and gray—colors warranted not to show dirt. The 
eggs, she told them, are the same size at both ends, white, 
and usually six in number. 

When Miss Robinson ceased speaking, Robert came 
forward with a nest so loosely woven that he had to hold 
it with both hands. He said it was the nest of a little 
screech ow] that he had heard wailing in the orchard all 
winter. The nest he had found in a hole in an old apple 
tree. “It is made of grass and leaves,” said Robert, and 
the eggs in it were round and perfectly white. 

“Just the sort of eggs you would expect a round-eyed, 
round-headed creature to come from,” said Miss Robin- 
son, quoting from John Burroughs. 

“Did you ever see a young screech owl, Robert?” she 
asked. 

Robert grinned and confessed that he had never seen a 
very young screech owl. His teacher then told the 
children what queer little things they were and how 


Nest of Chimney Swift. 


much they looked like balls of yellow down. 

Next to Robert’s nest on the shelf was one made of 
vegetable fibers and roots and lined with grass. No one 
offered to take it for a few minutes. Suddenly Kate 
started and blushing at her forgetfulness took the bulky 
nest down carefully. 

“This nest,” she said, “my brother found in a sycamore 
tree. When he found it in July it had six grayish blue 
eggs init. The eggs had very dark-brown purplish spots 
on them. We knew it must be the nest of a cedar-bird 
or cherry-bird, for we had seen one flying in and out of 
the tree.” 

“How did you know that the bird that flew in and out 
of the tree was a cedar-bird?” asked the teacher. 


“Whole flocks of them, when the cherries were ripe, flew 
into our cherry trees and ate our cherries like perfect 
greedies,” said Kate, “and we got to know how cherry- 
birds looked altho we never saw a bird on the ground. 
The wings, and the tail sometimes, my father says, have 
little red tips like sealing wax on them. Brother says 
the bird eats poke-berries in the fall.” 

Kate looked as tho she had much more to say, but Miss 
Robinson said that they had already talked longer than 
she had intended they should, and thanking them all she 
promised to tel] them something more about birds and 
their nests next Friday. 





Nature Study Work Leading Up 
to Arbor Day 


L. L. W. WILSON, AUTHOR OF MANUAL OF U.S. HISTORY IN 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The nature-study work for the several days preced- 
ing Arbor Day should give to the children a vivid idea 
of the dangers that surround the seeds and fruits of 
trees and their seedlings, and of the length of time 
required for their full development. This is very 
easily done, if a systematic course of nature study is 
pursued. For, in the fall, fruits were studied chiefly 
from this point of view; and in the short spring ex- 
cursions germinating maples, at least, must have been 
seen, and should have been studied. A way of telling 
these facts, much enjoyed by the children, is to take 
the tree with which they are most familiar; to recall 
it to their minds in its autumn glory; to trace the dif- 
ferent probable fates.of its acorns, for example; and 
to allow one—‘‘our little acorn,”’ the children call it— 
to escape the pigs, the stony ground, the hard frost, 
and all other possible disasters, and in the spring to 
send downward its slender pointed white root into 
the ground, and its curved stem above the ground. 
Asthe teacher questions and listens and talks, the 
acorn should develop under her fingers on the black- 
board. Above all, she should make the children 
think out the reasons. Why the acorn is round, why 
its outside coat is thick and shiny, why the root is 
pointed and then branched, why the stem is at first 
hooked at the tip—are all of them interesting ques- 
tions even to the mind of the semi-stultified adult. To 
the eager mind of a healthy child they are actually 
exciting. 

At least one other lesson should be spent on the 
uses of trees, including, of course, the many commer- 
cial uses, but laying special emphasis on the following 
facts :— 

Trees break the force of falling rain. Hence they 
prevent the tearing away of the soil which may be ob- 
served after a raip-storm wherever some such pro- 
tection has not been given. This has doubtless been 
illustrated many times in the aquarium. If the water 
is poured in carelessly, the sand is disturbed. But if 
a hand, even, breaks the force of the falling water, 
then no harm is done. 
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In the same connection teach the fact that forests 
prevent freshets. 

The influence of trees on the atmosphere is often 
misunderstood even by intelligent people. Butitis a 
fact that trees and other plants give outa large 
amount of vapor and oxygenin the daytime. They 
also absorb carbon dioxide breathed out by ani- 
mals. They therefore purify the air, and even, aside 
from their shade, modify the heat of summer. 

But the commercial value of trees isso great that 
they are continually cut down and sold. In many 
parts of the country, in consequence, the land has 
been denuded of its trees, with disastrous results. 

What can wedo to prevent this? Trees must be 
cut down, but trees may be planted in their place; 
and this is just the reason that Arbor Day is cele- 
brated in our schools. 

Teach the children to be grateful to the earth, to 
the country, the state and the town. Teach them 
that real gratitude means giving, giving, giving, and 
encourage them, in this instance, to give of their 
knowledge, time, and money in planting good trees in 
favorable situations. 

Use the board and all the boards for illustrations of 
the life histories of trees. Devote one corner of the 
stage to the tree beautiful, and another to the tree 
useful. Buds and blossoms, real and pictured, will 
serve for the one; and every description of a product, 
Taw and manufactured, for the other. Let an im- 
mense rubber plant, with all kinds of rubber articles, 
from combs to hose, occupy the center of our stage. 
Let this be flanked on both sides with lumber, tanning 
and dye barks, nuts, fruits, raw and preserved fibres, 
including cocoanuts, cocoa rope and matting, medi- 
cines and spices, camphor, coffee, cocoa, etc. , together 
with the trees’ friends, the birds; and the trees’ ene- 
mies, some harmful insects, including some of the 
loveliest of our moths and butterflies. 

Above all, plant the trees, and plant them properly. 





Memory Gems 


The doorstep of the temple of wisdom is a knowledge 
of our own ignorance. 
—C. H. Spurgeon. 


If you’ve tried, and have not won, 
Never stop for crying; 
All that’s great and good is done 
Just by patient trying. 
—Pheebe Cary. 


What an index is to a book a school-boy’s character 
is to his future life. 
—Mrs. M. M. Farnsworth. 


Education begins the gentleman, but reading, good 
company and reflection must finish him. 
—J. Locke. 


Too low they build who build beneath the stars. 
—Young. 
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Arbor Day Program 


1. Song, by the school. 


2. Recitation.—‘‘The Tree’s Babies.’’ 
(By one or three little girls.) 
High in the tree-tops, in little brown cradles, 
Some babies were sleeping the whole winter long; 
Rocked on the branches, and lulled by the breezes, 
They were waiting to hear the birdies’ first song. 
The cradles rocked slower, 
The breezes hummed lower: 
‘*Rock-a-bye, lullaby, mother is near; 
Rock-a-by, lullaby, nothing to fear; 
Snowflakes may flutter, snowflakes may fly, 
You’re safe in your cradles, mother is nigh; 
Soon will go winter, soon will come spring, 
Soon will go snowflakes—then birdies will sing.”’ 


High in the tree-tops, in little brown cradles, 
The babies slept sweetly, and dreamed of the spring; 
Roused by the rain drops, and warmed by the sun- 
beams ; 
They heard the first bird songs, so clearly they sing. 
The cradles still swinging, 
The birdies are singing: 
‘*Rock-a-bye, lullaby, mother is near; 
Rock-a-bye, lullaby, springtime is here; 
Raindrops will patter, raindrops will fall.’’ 
‘Wake up, dear babies,’’ sunbeams will call, 
‘Winter has left us, springtime has come, 
Snowflakes have melted—come out in the sun.”’ 


In the brown cradles, high in the tree-tops, 
Something has happened, something so queer; 
Tho fast to the branches the cradles are oven, 
The babies are peeping, and waiting to hear. 
The branches are swinging, 
The mother-tree’s singing: 
‘‘Wake up, my babies, the sunshine is bright, 
Mother will dress you so dainty and light; 
Sunbeams may shimmer, rain drops may come, 
You are safe in my branches, dear babies, each one. 
Summer is coming, springtime will go, 
Creep from your cradles—babies must grow.”’ 
—Emma L. Dorr, in Child-Garden. 


3. Recitation.—‘‘The Little Brown Wren,’’ by a boy. 


There’s a little brown wren that has built in our tree, 
And she’s scarcely as big as a big bumble-bee; 

She has hollowed a house in the heart of a limb, 

And made the walls tidy and made the floor trim 
With the down of the crow’s-foot, with tow, and with 


straw, 
The cosiest dwelling that ever you saw. 


This little brown wren has the brightest of eyes, 

And a foot of a very diminutive size. 

Her tail is as trig as the sail of a ship. 

She’s demure, tho she walks with a hop and a skip; 
And her voice—but a flute were more fit than a pen 
To tell of the voice of the little brown wren. 


One morning. Sir Sparrow came sauntering by, 
And cast on the wren’s house an envious eye; 
With a strut of bravado and toss of his head, 
‘*T’ll put in my claim here,”’ the bold fellow said; 
So straightway he mounted on impudent wing, 
And entered the door without pausing to ring. 
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An instant—and swiftly that feathery knight, 
All towsled and tumbled, in terror took flight, 
While there by the door, on her favorite perch, 
As neat as a lady just starting for church, 
With this song on her lips, ‘‘He will not call again 
Unless he is asked,”’ said the little brown wren. 
—Clinton Scollard. 

4, Recitation or Song.—Spring Game. 

For several small children. 

(Music, ‘‘Doll’s Dream,’’ Theodor Oesten. Or sung 
to any other tune that can be adapted to the words.) 
Lullaby. 

Go to sleep, my seedlings, 
In your warm, brown beds, 
While a soft, white blanket 
Winter o’er you spreads. 
Sleep and dream of spring 
When the bluebirds sing. 
Dream, dream, dream. 

(The children, while this is being sung, gradually 
curl up on the floor under some brown cambric 
coverings. ) 

Now they’re sleeping soundly, 
All snugly in a row, 

So while they’ve nothing else to do 
They might as well just grow. 

And when spring comes they’!l find out 
Their gowns are all too tight, 

And they’ll have to wear new dresses 
All made of colors bright. 

(While this verse is being sung, the six seedlings be- 
gin to move, and put out first an arm, then a leg, etc.) 
Waking Song. 

Wake up! wake up! my seedlings; 

Put off your plain brown gowns. 
For you must all be ready 

When spring her May-queen crowns. 
.Come, crocus, violet, snowdrop, 

The birds all call for you. 
Come daffodil, dandelion, daisy, 

You all have work to do. 

(As the names are called the six jump up and throw 
off the brown covering, and, joining hands, sing and 
dance. ) 

Tra-la-la, tra-la-la, spring has come! 
Tra-la-la, tra-la-la, bees shall hum! 
Tra-la-la, tr-la-la, birds do sing! 
Tra-la-la, tra-la-la, this is spring! 

—Esther Gill Jackson, in Kindergarten Magazine. 

5. Reading.—A Leaf Party. For the Third-Reader class. 

Three little girls wanted a party one fine day in 
summer. They had left their home in the city, and 
come to spend three long, bright months in the coun- 
try home that they all loved dearly. 

‘‘We want a country party,’’ Helen said, ‘‘not a bit 
like a city party. We must ask mamma about it.”’ 

Mamma thought that a leaf party would be delight- 
ful. The three little girls thought so, too, and danced 
almost as much in their joy as the leaves on the trees 
above them. 

Mamma picked a maple leaf, and they worked very 
busily cutting out paper leaves like the maple leaf. 
Then they wrote on them, ‘‘Will you come to my 
party tomorrow?”’ and sent them to their little friends. 


When ‘“‘tomorrow”’ came, the table was put on the 
lawn under the maple tree, where Mr. and Mrs. Oriole 
had a nest. They did hope Mr. Oriole would show 
his bright-colors, and perhaps give them a song. Any. 
way, they would leave some crumbs for-him. 

A king-bird hada nest in the apple tree close by. 
Wouldn't they have fine guests if a king-bird and 
Lord Baltimore would both eat their crumbs? 

Helen and Marjorie made long chains of maple 
leaves for a border to the table, and little Ruth picked 
large grape leaves from the wild grapevines to hold 
the strawberries. They had big rhubarb leaves for 
plates. 

The party was a success. When the children were 
tired of running and playing games, mamma proposed 
that they spend the next half-hour hunting for leaves, 
They were all to bring to her as many kinds of leaves 
as they could find on the lawn and beside the road, 
The one who could find the most leaves, and knew the 
names of the most leaves, was to have a little book 
with pictures of lovely flowers. Each one of the chil- 
dren hoped she would find the most. 

They worked as busily as the bees that were gather. 
ing honey and the vireos that were getting their food 
in the tree-tops, and talking about it all the time. The 
little plump hands got full of leaves they knew, and 
leaves they didn’t know. 

Sweet little Alice, who was lame, was glad her 
auntie had taught her about the flowers, so she knew 
the hop-clover and the primroses and the black-eyed 
Susans and many others. They were all her friends. 

The half-hour seemed very short, and the children 
didn’t suppose there were half as many kinds of leaves 
to be found. It was Edith, sharp-eyed and restless, 
who found the most leaves, but it was the gentle Alice 
who knew their names. She couldn’t romp with the 
girls, and was often left out in their plays; but the 
next few days she was happy, for the girls were hunt- 
ing for leaves and flowers, and she was the one who 
knew best of all what to call them. 

Helen and Marjorie and Ruth went to sleep that 
night tired and happy, and Marjorie dreamed that the 
leaves were dropping from the tree on the table, and 
that Mr. Oriole was singing grace for his crumbs. 

—Elizabeth Keese, in Youth’s Companion. 


6. Song, by the school. 
7. Recitation.—When the Birds Come North Again. 


Oh, every year hath its winter 

And every year hath its rain— 
But a day is always coming 

When the birds come North again. 


When new leaves swell in the forest, 
And grass springs green on the plain, 
And the alder’s vein turns crimson— 
And the birds come North again. 


Oh, every heart hath its sorrow, 

And every heart hath its pain— 
But a day is always coming 

When the birds come North again. 


’Tis the sweetest thing to remember, 
If courage be on the wane, 
When the cold, dark days are over— 
Why, the birds come North again. 
—Ella Higginson. 
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NELLIE MOORE. 


Accessory to the regular work of the month of April 
there area few especially appropriate subjects that 
should be studied in season. They can be incor- 
porated in the Friday afternoon programs, the few 
minutes of opening exercises, or in the class-work 
whenever effective in supplementing the various 
school subjects and arousing greater interest in them. 

The April Calendar. 

No month in the ‘year affords such opportunity for 
profitable nature and drawing work in making the 
month’s calendar as April. The rapidly changing as- 
pect of all nature thruout the month furnishes great 
variety. Let the calendars be made of thirty pieces 
of paper tied together appropriately with a ribbon so 
that it may be hung on the wall. Each day in con- 
nection with nature drawing and nature study the 
pupil should draw on a leaf of the calendar the 
weather-mark, the spring signs they have seen, the 
first flowers, the branches of swelling buds, the open- 
ing leaves, the grasses, the bird’s nesting, etc. It 
will be an interesting book to look back to and one in 
which the children will take a special delight, and also 
one which will please the folks at home. It will train 
pupils to observe closely the changing phases of na- 
ture. There is much to wake upin April and so the 
pupils must watch and welcome the April flowers. 

They will learn where to find the first pasque and 
where the little hepaticas hide. They will come to 
know when the maple shows its first sign of spread- 
ing leaves and when the catkins are on the willows. 
In the hands of a judicious teacher this calendar work 
may be made a valuable device in promoting good 
work in drawing and nature study. 

History. 

One day of this month, April 19, is so fraught with 
our country’s history that many schools now cele- 
brate it under the name of Patriots’ Day, and Massa- 
chusetts has made it a legal holiday. Since this year 
it comes on Saturday you can celebrate it on the pre- 
vious Friday afternoon. April 19, of 1775, the action 
at Lexington and Concord began the war of the Revo- 
lution. Eight years afterwards, April 19, 1783, the 
cessation of the woeful struggle and the triumph of our 
independence were formally proclaimed. This day of 
1861 saw the first blood shed in the war of the Union. 

Surely April is the proper time to teach that much 
United States history which your children can look 
up for themselves in the various sources at their com- 
mand and thus, by their own efforts, learn more than 
you could teach in several days; since teaching is caus- 
ing to know and all the work done for them is far less 
effective than the little they can be induced to do for 
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themselves. This is also the best time to study the 
story of Paul Revere’s ride, in prose and poetry. One 
reason why some lessons make so little impression is 
that they are studied out of season. 

The best work for the April 19 program, and avail- 
able for other occasions, is Varney’s Patriots’ Day, by 
Lee & Shepherd, Boston. It contains beautiful full- 
page plates of notable scenes in the historic Lexington 
and Concord region, many appropriate poems and 
much historical material the progressive teacher can 
use to great advantage, while its cost is small. 

Arbor Day. 

Whether Arbor Day comes in this month or not de- 
pends on your location. Some States observe it as 
early as February; others, so late as November. A 
few States have established two Arbor Days, one in 
April and the other in the late fall. Nor are these by 
any means treeless Western States, for you find Indi- 
ana and Pennsylvania in this list. But most of the 
readers of this journal live where Arbor Day comes 
in April, and it should by no means be overlooked, nor 


should its good work stop with the exercises of the 


day. Arbor Day is the right time to begin the sys- 
tematic study of some common trees, if no more than 
three or four in the entire year. That is decidedly bet- 
ter than none at all. What you do not arrange to do 
systematically is seldom done at all, and tree study is 
a bit of nature work always at hand, winter and sum- 
mer, in the study of bark, leaves, variety of wood, 
uses, etc. One of the best inexpensive works for this 
purpose is Stokes’s ‘‘Ten Common Trees,’’ American 
Book Co., reviewed in our book notices on another 
page. 
Bird Study. 


April finds our friends in feathers so busy in various 
ways that itis indeed a dull, perhaps because un- 
trained, observer who fails to find a world of interest 
in bird life. One of the best works now published for 
the teacher’s use, issued by the Appleton Company in 
editions of different prices to suit different purses, 
and so entertaining and comprehensive you will not 
want to teach school without it after once using it, 
yon will find in Chapman’s ‘‘Bird Life,’’ giving these 
bird notes for April: 

The migratory movement rapidly grows in strength, 
and during the latter part of this month one may ex- 
pect to see new comers almost daily. It will be noted 
that the earlier migrants of the month are all seed- 
eaters, who return just in time to help the remaining 
winter visitants harvest what is left of the preceding 
year’s crop of seeds. Later, certain insectivorous 
birds which catch their prey on the wing are found— 
the swallows, swift, and nighthawk. 

During this month the following will leave for the 
north: Junco, tree sparrow, winter wren, brown 
creeper, red-breasted nuthatch, goklen-crowned king- 
let. Some of the transient visitants passing farther 
north in April are the great blue heron, the hermit 
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thrush, yellow-bellied woodpecker, ruby-crowned 
kinglet, and myrtle warbler. During the first half of 
the month there will be nesting: the woodcock, screech 
owl, long-eared owl, the red-shouldered and red-tailed 
hawks, the bluebird. The latter half of April is the 
nesting time of the white-breasted nuthatch, the 
robin, mourning dove, purple grackle, phoebe, song 
sparrow. 

Incite your pupils to observe birds, and to record 
and tell what they have seen. The best test of your 
successful school work will be your pupils’ growing 
desire and power to see the birds. They can soon 
form the habit of making most of the fleeting oppor- 
tunity to note the near-by bird and look for its dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. While all your pupils 
will not be able to see nearly all the birds there are to 
be seen, yet many pairs of sharp eyes can discover 
much, and thecombined records of all your pupils 
will make alist long enough to surprise both you and 
them, if this is your first effort along that line. 

Nest building will furnisk much entertainment to 
those considerate enough to put bits of string within 
reach of the birds. Narrow strips of old carpet cut 
across the breadth so that the birds can unravel them 
will prove a source of much satisfaction to both birds 
and children. 


Language and Composition. 


For the entire month’s work no better subject could 
be assigned to every pupil than What We Found Out- 
doors During April. Carefvlly conducted, their en- 
thusiasm grows with their work, and if they record 
what they themselves have discovered of bird ways 
and songs, of swelling buds and growing plants, and 
busy insect life, you will have as many different com- 
positions as you have pupils, for no two can see 
exactly the same things. 

The last Friday of the month is a good time to read 
such of these records or such parts of them as a com- 
mittee of pupils think best. They learn much in ex- 
amining one another’s work, besides saving tne teach- 

s time which had better be occupied with other af- 
fairs, perhaps. Some 3f your pupils will derive such 
satisfaction from their investigations that they will 
want to keep their records of April, 1902. Better still, 
a few timely suggestions may induce some of them to 
continue these records for their own pleasure and 
profit. 


Drawing. 


This month of swelling seeds and opening buds fur- 
nishes an excellent opportunity to reveal to your pu- 
pils, and perhaps to yourself, that there is another 
way in which to record what they see about them. 
Many of the simpler forms of plant development the 
children can readily reproduce, tho neither they nor 
their teacher have ever had a drawing lesson. All 
such pictures of germinating seeds as illustrated the 
article How Seedlings Come Up From the Ground, 
page 217 of the last Intelligence, can be made a start- 
ing point. Beginning with these easy outlines it will 
not be difficult to induce them to take another step 
and do their own outlining of various simple forms in 
real life. Heading the next column is a reproduction 


of a seventh grade pupil’s paper that, as a specimen 
of actual work, will prove suggestive. 
The member of your school that may need the most 
vigorous pushing and shoving along this line may be 
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Language, Nature Study, and Pen and-Ink Drawing. 
yourself, since teachers who have not had regular in- 
struction in drawing are apt to be afflicted witha 
more severe attack of ‘‘can’t’’ when approaching this 
subject than their pupils. Yet itis necessary in this 
day and generation that school workers, whether 
teachers or pupils, shall be able to talk with their 
fingers in more ways than one. How much can be ac- 
complished by both, if only the start is made, gener- 
ally proves a delightful surprise to—the undertakers, 
would you say? 


ove the 


Some Timely Spelling. 


Even the spelling, too often allowed to degenerate 
into lifeless drudgery, can be suited to thetseason. For 
the small sum of thirty cents the Ginn Comyany will 
send you Aiton’s ‘Descriptive Speller,’’ which will en- 
able you to suit the spelling to various seasons and so 
fix itin the memory and rouse interest in the work 
better than any other speller you will be apt to find, as 
the following lists indicate: 


In the Garden. 


nursery 
rarity 

fruitful 
prolific 


raspberry 
blackberries 
nasturtium 
four-o’clock 
daisy poppy currant petunia 
aster verbena seedling heliotrope 

The aim of this article has not been to tell what to 
do but what has been done that suggests other things 
to do in any common school, and to indicate the sources 
of a multitude of much better suggestions. 

Seasonable reading requires so much space it is 
treated in another article. 


hardy 

barren 
scions 
dahlia 


pear 
grape 
graft 

pansy 
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Lectures by Dr. Edw. MeLoughlin. 
Language Work in Upper Grades. 


] ANGUAGE lessons, while the particular work of the 

primary grades should be continued through all 
erades. 1 do not think as much language work should be 
done in the eighth grade as in the seventh. Nor should 
as much be done in the sixth grade as in the fifth. The 
amount of language work should be curtailed in the high- 
er grades. It is the opinion of many educators that there 
is too much writing done in higher grades. One essay 
a week might not be too much, but certainly not more. 

[ suggest a study of Raphael's art works. L think it 
is too difficult for fifth and sixth grades. The question 
came to me, “Would you not permit the study of other 
pictures such as you have on your walls—historical, bio- 
graphical and religious in character’ Certainly in Cath- 
olic schools. Let me interject another thought. Please 
bear in mind that matter is of more importance than the 
form—that thought is more important than its dress. 
Dress never makes a person, neither does it make a com- 
position, Stimulate pupils to thought work —vood thouhts 
—choice thoughts. 

When pupils have the thought, there is very little dan- 
ver that they will not find the right expression. Good 
thoughts are clothed in good Janguage—who would think 
of clothing a good thought in the same language as a bad 
thought? The thought and act naturally conform. The 
act corresponds to the thought. Let us look to the thought 
—how the pupil gets thoughts. His work of dressing 
thoughts is valuable. 

NARRATION FOLLOWS REPRODUCTION. 

Narration naturally follows reproduction. Tell how 
you spent Decoration Day, Fourth of July, last Christ- 
mas. Tell about the visit to your aunt. Here is an illus- 
tration, “The Reed and the Oak.” Imagine a conver- 
sation between a reed and the oak—what would the 
reed say ?—the oak?—a violent wind comes and. breaks 
the oak. Give the words of the reed when the oak was 
blown down. Narration cannot be earried very far sue- 
cessfully. Following narration comes deseription. If 
you ask your pupil to describe a thing, it is necessary to 
give them the outline. Never tell pupils to deseribe any- 
thing without first preparing them. Here is an outline 
for a horse. It is a general suggestion—it can be used 
to describe an animal. It is unfair to ask a pupil to 
write a description of anything in the beginning of this 
work without preparation. Later on, when they have been 
trained, then they may be asked to make outlines of their 
own. First—-what a horse is—what the horse is good 
for—what a horse eats—story about a horse you know, 
showing his intelligence. The horse is most intelligent. 
It sometimes seems that a horse actually reasons. If they 
did reason, there would not be any horses today. There 
ire so many things that may be described by pupils. 
Start them right and continue right. Write a deserip- 
tion of uv grasshopper—what is its length—its divisions 
its parts—what is the shape of the head—can you tell? 
Did you ever think how a grasshopper breathes? Tell 
about its feelers. Tlow many jaws has it? Which way 
do they move—-up or down, or right and left? Hew does 
i grasshopper move? Tlow many legs has it? low many 
Wings has it? What are their parts? Of what use is 
Give deseription of animals and 


the grasshopper to man 4 
Insects, 


DIALOGUES AND LETTER WRITING. 
Occasional dialogues. 


Dialogues between fox and goose 
—between dog and cat. 


I use dialogues for this purpose: 
that pupils cannot write a dialogue between two animals 
Without using quotations. 


Letters.—Letters are very importani. The writing of 


a letter is an important thing. It is of more real impor- 
tance than we realize. Many a boy and girls has the 
position to which he or she aspired—many a one failed 
because of a poorly written letter of application. They 
did not begin right, did not close right, the body of the 
letter distorted, punctuation omitted, spelling wrong. We 
think business men do not look to such little things—in- 
deed, all those great employing firms are decidedly parti- 
cular in just these points. I would emphasize the valu: 
of training pupils how to write letters. I would begin 
in the fifth grade, Many pupils leave school at the end 
of the sixth grade. A great many of our pupils leave 
school without knowing how to write letters correctly. 
They should know how to write a letter well—letters of 
friendship, condolence, congratulation and business. It 
is one of the most dittcult things in the world to write 
letters of condolenee. They should be written in such a 
way that the broken heart may be particularly mended. 
It is a fine thing to know how to write a letter of sympa- 
thy. Let it be brief. Business letters should also be 
brief. Americans are always on the run. We run to 
catch first car, when we know there is another coming in 
tive minutes. We run to dinner,—we run at dinner,—we 
run back from dinner—always on the run. We want to 
beat the world. Americans have done it. They live fast, 
die young. In- Germany and France they close their 
place of business at 12 o’eloek, take an hour and a half 
nooning, then go back to business. Tlave you read Max 
O’Rell on this subject? The business letter should be 
short—exceedingly brief. The banker, the doctor, the 
merchant—who eare about getting a long business letter ? 
They have not the time. Did you ever send a telegram ? 
Train pupils how to write telegrams, minutes of societies, 
ete. 
USEFUL ACQUISITION, 

In this country, where everybody is a member of some 
society, the child should be taught how to keep minutes 
of a society. Train the child in seventh and eighth grades 
how to do this. We have now spoken of description, tele- 
grams, letters, minutes of meetings, last of all comes the 
real essay. No teacher should ask the pupil to write an 
essay without giving an outline. Later on, when pupils 
have been trained to write essays frém outline, then they 
may be asked to write their own outlines. 

To go back for a moment. A letter of recommendation 
is a very important thing. Not only the teacher should 
know how to write a proper letter of recommendation, but 
the. pupil should know also. Letters of recommendation, 
to be worth anything, should be short, eonecise and net 
too profuse. Be careful of the adjectives, they are dan- 
gerous words. They are beautiful in their place. Do not 
try to be too rhetorieal. Do not try to say too many good 
things of the person. If he is not as good as you say, it 
will come back to you. Flowers of speech are out of place 
in a letter of reeommendation. 


SUBJECTS FOR ESSAYS. 

Give such a subject as this for an essay in the seventh 
and eighth grades: “Essay on the Seasons.” Outline 
What are the causes of the seasons? Tow do the seasons 
of our country differ from tropical countries’ Low do 
they differ from frigid countries? What is the appear- 
ance of nature in each season? Describe the employments 
and games peculiar to each season. What season do vou 
like best, and why? Give your physiology class an essay 
on the eye. What is its shape? What are its parts / 
What is the size of the pupil? What are the peculiarities 
of the pupil? Motions of the eye? Tlow protected /—eve- 
lashes-—tears—we are crying all day lone. Explain that 
What are some of the things which should net be done 
to the eyes! Tlow should we take care of the eves ¢ 


Give 
subjeets for essays from your civil governmeut 


“The Sen 
Of how 
How are they chosen? How Jony 
does a representative hold office 4 What is his salary? To 
whom is he responsible as an official? How may he be 
removed from office? Remember that pupils should not 
he asked to do things which they cannot de well of them- 
selves. They should be given express direction by the 
teacher until they can do things well themselves. 


ate.” or the “House of Representatives.” 


ay 
men does it 


consist / 
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DR. ERNEST LIEBER DEAD. 
])® ERNEST LIEBER, well known 


as the leader of the Centrist or 
Catholic party, in the German Reich- 
died at his home in Berlin, Ger- 
IIe was born in 


stag, 
many, the past month. 
1833. 

Dr. Licber was the leader of the Cen- 
trist party, a Catholic body of much 


TUE LATE DR. LIEBER. 


er between the Socialists and the Con- 
servatives. He succeeded the late Dr. 
Windthorst. As a member of Parlia- 
ment, he had for years been one of the 
foremost public men of that country. 
Ile was always decidedly outspoken in 
his views on publie matters. He was 


a bitter opponent of Bismarck and fre- 

quently denounced his policies. 

WHAT OUR SCHOOLS SAVE THE 
PUBLIC, 


A study of the statistics of Catholic 
schools in the recent issue of the Catho- 
lie Directory develops some facts of in- 
terest and significanee. There are 28 
Catholic «parochial schools in the city 
of Milwaukee, with an attendance of 
15,567 pupils; 1 Catholic college with 
un attendanes of 210 and 1 academy 
for girls with an attendance of 145. If 
the public schools were compelled to ed- 
ucate these children what would be the 
additional burden put on the eity? The 
cost of education in the public schools 
was $21.52 per eapita in the scholastit 
year ending June 1900. At this rate 
the cost of edueating 15,567 pupils 
yearly would be $335,001.84. But this 
is only for yearly tuition and incident- 
als. If the city were compelled to edu- 
cate these 15.567 children it would be 
necessary to build a large number of 
public schools. There are 28 public 
Some of the parochial school 
ehildren eould be accommodated in the 
public schools, although most of the 
latter are crowded. It is fair to assume 
that it would be necessary to purehase 
grounds and build) twenty — publie 
schools to accommodate these addition- 
al children. Each of these schools 
would, at a low figure, cost about $50,- 
000 and the grounds $10,000, makin 
$60,000. For twenty schools this would 
be an ,investment of $1.200,000. It 
would be necessary to issue bonds to 
that amount, which at the current rate 
of 515 per cent. would be an additional 
yearly burden of $42,000, which added 


selu Ti Is. 
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to the $335,001.84 above, would make a 
total of $377,001.84. Nor is this the 
total. 

At Holy Angels academy and 
Marquette college (not to mention St. 
John’s eathedral high school, which is 
figured in with the parochial school), 
353 pupils are educated. The per eapi- 
ta yearly cost of educating the pupils in 
our public high schools is $46.21. As- 
suming that the 353 pupils attending 
the Catholic high schools were accom- 
modated in the publie high schools, at 
this per capita cost, their tuition would 
amount to $16,312.15 yearly, which 
added to the sum totals for the grade 
schools would equal a grand total of 
$393,313.97. Such items as additional 
supervision and superintendents is not 
included in the above amounts, but it 
would easily show the saving to the 
publie by the parochial schools to be 
over $400,000 yearly. This aspect of 
the school question is one which is sel- 
dom referred to. If the figures for the 
entire state were taken and treated in 
a similar way, the saving to the state 
would figure up in the neighborhood of 
$1,000,000 yearly. Including colleges 
and parochial schools, there are 31,292 
pupils in Catholic institutions of learn- 
ing in the Milwaukee diocese; 13,065 in 
the Green Bay diocese and 10,698 in the 
La Crosse diocese—a total of 55,055 in 
the state of Wisconsin. 

SUMMER SCHOOL. 

Rey. William J. Dalton, chairman 
of the committee of studies of the Col- 
uinbian Catholic Summer school, has 
completed the list of lecturers, subjects 
and dates of the lectures, so that the 
program is now practically complete. 
The sessions of the school] will be held 
at St. Paul, Minn., July 8-30, 1902. 
The lecturers and their subjects. will 
be as follows: 

Rev. Thos. KE. Shields, Psychology: 
IIenry Austin Adams, Biographical! 
and IJlisterieal; Rev. Joseph Campbell, 
Fundamental Ethics—1. The Basis of 
Kthies; 2. The Natural Moral Law; 
3. Revealed Moral Law; 4. The Ethics 
of Conscience; 5. The Ethies of Mor- 
ality; Rev. J. P. Carroll, D.D.. Joan 
of Are; Rev. M. S. Brennan, Geological 
Ages and Rock Systems: Rev. William 
J. Kerby, Social Reformer: Hon. Judge 
M. J. Wade, Columbus; seeond = lee: 
ture not named vet: Hon. J. C. Mon- 
aghan, Political Economy; Right Rev. 
Themas Conaty, D.D.. Education, 

The program is as follows: 

FIRST WEEK. 
10 o clock a.m. s oclock p.m. 
Arriva! of guests Reception 
T. E. Shields H. Austin Adams 


Shields Hi, Austin Adams 
Shields H. Austin Adams 
WEEK. 

10 0 clock a.m. So clock p.m. 
14.Rev. Jos. Campbell H. Austin Adams 
15.Rev. Jos. Campbeil H. Austin Adams 

, 18 Rev. Jos. Campbell Rev. J.P. Carrol! D.D. 
° 17 Rev. Jos. Campbell Rev. M.S. Brennan 
18. Rev. Jos. Campbell Hon. T. E. Lyons 


THIRD WEEK. 
10 oO clock a.m. sO clock p.m. 
21.Rev. Wm. J. Kerby Rev. M. O’Connor S.J. 
,22.Rev. Wm. J. Kerby Rev. M. O'Connor S.J. 
»23.Rev. Wm. J. Kerby Rev. M. O'Connor S.J. 
2t.Hov. Judge Wade Hon. Judge Wade 
,2%.Rev. Jos. Nugent Rev. Jos. Nugent 
FOURTHIL WEEK. 
lo o'clock a.m. 8 o'clock p.m. 
28.HonJ.C.Monagban Rt. Rev.T.Conaty D.D. 
2.Hon J.C.Monaghan Rt. Rev.T.Conaty D.D. 
30.Hon J.C.Monagban Rt. Rey.T,.Conaty D.D. 
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MORAL TRAINING. 

Dr. Wu Ting-fang, Chinese Minister 
to the United States, went to Philadel- 
phia last week to speak under the ay- 
spices of the Educational Association 
of Philadelphia. The subject of his 
lecture was, “A Comparative View of 
American and Chinese Education,” 
Among other things Dr. Wu said: 

I have visited many of your colleges 
and schools. My candid judgment com- 
pels me to say that, there is something 
here that is a little lacking. Unless | 
am grievously mistaken, your system 
of education is directed merely to men- 
tal training. In other words, you de- 
velop the students’ brains; you teac 
them useful subjects which will enable 
them to gain a livelihood. Your boys 
and girls have a general knowledge, 
perhaps superficial, in the subjects usoe- 
ful in life. But let me ask, does edu- 
cation consist only in mental training 
—is that the only object toward which 
education should be directed / Are 
these enough to make a boy or girl , 
good member of society? No doubt 
they are calculated to make them 200 
members of the community. But a 
man is not here to learn simply useful 
subjects. I think that morality should 
be cultivated. L have seen the 
learned men through lack of 
principles reduced to wrecks of 
they might have been. 

In China we teach respect to heaven 
and earth, reverence to our sovereign, 
rulers, teachers ‘and parents. This is 
the basis of education in China. In 
America you have in your edueational 
system everything but moral training. 
I have often asked why moral training 
is not taught in the schools and have 
been told that is left to the parents. But 
the parents are too busy. 

NOTRE DAME IMPROVEMENTS. 

A great improvement is to be made 
in the appearance of the campus and 
grounds surrounding Notre Dame uni- 
versity during the coming spring. A 
$10,000 contract for the dredging of the 
two lakes has been let, and the work is 
progressing rapidly. Five islands are 
to be thrown up in St. Mary’s lake and 
one in St. Joseph’s. The soil that is 
taken from the bottom of the lake will 
be used in making a driveway forty feet 
wide and a bieyele track around St. 
Mary’s lake. About fifty acres of the 
land on the north bank of the lake will 
be planted with valuable timber. 
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NOTE 

For sanitary and cconomic reasons. 
it is desirable that all school books be 
covered. The best cover that we have 
yet seen, is the Leatherette, Water- 
proof, Germproof THolden Book Cover. 
It saves the books from daily wear, tear 
and destruction, will increase — their 
life from forty to sixty per cent., and 
reduce the annual outlay for replenish- 
ing new books. 

The average textbooks is 
about forty cents apiece, and the cost 
of a Holden Cover is one and a quarter 
Figure the total cost of 
your textbooks, and also what it would 
cost to cover them. Notice the propor- 
lion! 


Cost of 


cents apiece, 
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SCHOOL 
Events of the Month in Review. 


JOURNAL 


Political, Economic, Religious and Educational. 


In Congress there is some talk 
about reaching an adjournment by 
June Ist by deferring action upon the 
(‘anal question, the Ship Subsidy bill. 
and all projects relating to the cur- 
reney. It 1s said that the Subsidy bill 
caunot pass the House this session. 

The House passed the Chinese exclu- 
sion bill after incorporating in it sev- 
eral amendments which increased the 
drastic character of the measure. The 
principal one not only excludes Chinese 
by birth and descent but all Chinese of 
mixed blood. 


President Roosevelt has recommend- 
ed to Congress that provision be made 
forthwith for an Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Re- 
public of Cuba, salary $10,000; a secre- 
tary $1,500; a Consul-General at Ta- 
yana $5,000; and Consuls at Cientfue- 
gos and Santiago, each $3,000, Among 
those mentioned for the oftice of Minis- 
ter from the United States to Cuba, is 
Pension Commissioner Evans. 


The Democrats in Congress have de- 
cided on a provisional platform on the 
Philippine question, which it is expect 
ed will be the leading issue in the fall 
campaign. This provides that, subjee: 
to provisions which are specified. the 
United States shall relinquish all claint 
of sovereignty over the Philippine arch- 
ipelago, but that the United States 
shall continue to Geecupy and govern tic 
archipelago until the people therof shal! 
have established a government and un- 
til sufficient guarantees have been ob- 
tained for the performance of our tre- 
ty obligations with Spain and for the 
safety of those inhabitants who have 
adhered to the United States and for 
the maintenance and protection of ali 
rights whieh have aeerued under the 
authority thereof. 

A eonstitutional convention is pro- 
vided for, the members of which are to 
be elected by voters who speak an‘! 
write the English, Spanish or any of 
the languages ef the archipelago. This 
convention is to number 300 persons 
and it to meet in Manila not more than 
a year from the cessation of hostilities 
in the islands. The convention is to 
proceed to form a constitution and or- 
ganize such government as they may 
deem best adapted to promote the wel 
fare and secure the peace and happi- 
ness of inhabitants of said islands Six- 
ty days after the adjournment of this 
eovention the United States is to with- 
draw from the islands, retaining such 
naval hases as this country wishes. 

The Payne bill providing reciprocity 
with Cuba on the basis of a 20 per cent. 
reduction fron: the existing tariff rates 
was ordered favorably reported by the 
Ways and means vommittee Monday by 
‘vote of 12 to 5, Although Chairman 
Payne had enough Republican votes to 
secure a favorable report, it cannot be 
called a strictly party measure, because 
three Democrats—Richardson, Swan- 
son and MeClellan—voted for the bill. 


Two Republicans—Tawney and Met 
ecalf—and three Democrats—Robert- 
son, Newlands and Cooper—vote | 
against it. 

It may be expected that, hereafter, 
the Cuban small boy will make the 20ti 
of May as vociferous and jubilant a day 
as the American youth make the 
Fourth of July; for that date has been 
tixed as the date for the inauguration 
of President Palma and the complete 
transfer of the island to the new presi- 
dent and congress. The secretary of 
war has ordered the withdrawal of all 
the American troops excepting small 
garrisons of. artillerymen who will re- 
main for the present to man the coast 
defenses, and ultimately to guard the 
naval stations which the new govern- 
ment is expected to lease to the United 
States. President Palma has given 
warm expression of his appreciation of 
the conduct of the United States in all 
these ararngements, and with good rea- 
son, for it presents a signal example of 
magnanimity and good faith. 


Mr. Hoar’s bill for the protection of 
the lives of Presidents passed the sen- 
ate by a vote of 52 to 15. The bill pro- 
vides the death penalty for any person 
who maliciously kills or attempts to 
kill either a President of the United 
States, or any one in the line of sue- 
cession to the Presidency, or any for- 
eign sovereign or chief magistrate; 1t 
treats as an accomplice, subject to the 
same penalty as the principal, any one 
who helps a person guilty of such 4 
crime to escape; and it Greets terms of 
long imprisonment for any one who by 
spoken, written, or printed words in- 
cites to such a‘crime. It contains pro- 
visions also for a military body-guard 
for a President. The negative votes, 
most of which were cast by Democrats 
represented doubts as to the efficacy or 
constitutionality of the provisions of 


the bill. 


The strained relations existing be- 
tween the Administration and General 
Miles, were again given prominence 
this month, when the President in re- 
resolution, sent to the 
House all correspondence relating to 
General Miles’ request that he be sent 
to the Philippines. In February the 
General asked secretary Root to au- 
thorize him to proceed to the islands, 
taking with him ten men, to be select- 
ed in Cuba and Porto Rieo, “who could 
properly explain to the Filipinos the 
benefits their people have derived 
through friendly relations with this 
country.” Tle eritized somewhat the 
manner in which overations have been 
conducted in the islands and expressed 
confidence in his ability to bring aboui 
an early eessation of hostilities. The 
proposition, however, was disapproved 
on Mareh 5th by Secretary Root. who 
wrote that the plan would practically 
supersede General Chaffee and Gover- 


sponse to oa 


nor Taft and be “a most unfortunate 
interference with the present satisfac- 
tory progress.” The Seeretary’s con- 
clusions were approved by the Presi- 
dent. More correspondence followed 
but the Administration has held to ‘its 
position. 

Cecil Rhodes’ will is regarded as one 
of the most remarkable documents ever 
published. It disposes of $30,000,000, 
but it is expected that the estate if rea- 
lized on under favorable conditions 
may aggregate $5,000,000 more. The 
impression is general that the educa- 
tional bequests, though inspired by the 
loftiest public spirit, are so visionary 
and impracticable that they must place 
a premium on priggishness, it being be- 
yond the wit of man to devise a scheme 
under which possession of moral char- 
acteristics and aptitude for publie work 
ean be divined in an embryonic state. 

The inducement offered to the United 
States to send promising students to 
Oxford, two three-year scholarships of 
$1,500 a year each being provided for 
every one of the present American 
states and territories, is regarded an ad- 
mirable feature of the will. 

A conference has been held between 
Secretary of War Root and Archbishop 
Sbaretti and his secretary, Msgr. Bro- 
derick, on questions relating to the 
Philippines, especially with reference 
to the disposition of the lands owned by 
the friars. The question at issue is 
whether the land subject shall be ad- 
justed by the Vatican or in Manila. It 
was determined some time ago, as an- 
nounced that Governor W. TH. Taft and 
Bishop Thomas O’Gorman should go to 
Rome to negotiate with the Vatican for 
the transfer of title to these lands, and 
it is expected that they will .sail for 
Rome about the middle of April. Some 
opposition to this arrangement has been 
encountered in the War Department. 
but it is believed by those best informed 
as to the situation that the desired re- 
sults can be secured by making the set- 
tlement for the lands directly with the 
Vatiean, rather than through the arch- 
bishop of Manila at that place, the 
probability being that. the Filipinos will 
more readily aecept an adjustment 
through the highest authority. 


22 


The transfer of the Danish West In- 
dies to our Government may be delay- 
ed, owing to the publication of certain 
charges made by Capt. Walter Christ- 
mas, a Dane who was at one time con- 
nected with the negotiations for a sale 
of the islands. Christmas claims that 
a Danish Prime Minister promised him 
ten per cent. of the purchase price or 
$500,000, if the deal was carried 
through. In pressing his elaim he ad- 
dressed the Danish Government charg- 
ing among other things, that 
members of Congress, had agreed to ac- 
cept bribes. A copy of this report was 
placed in the hands of Mr. Richardson, 


some 
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FIRE! FIRE! 


What horrors often follow thisalarm in crowd- 


edinstitutions. The responsibility resting with 
authorities in CONVENTS, Ct*LLEGES, ACAD. 
KMIES, ORPHAN ASYLUMS AND HOSPI- 
TALS, of providing for the safe escape of in- 
mates in case of fire, is ever a cause for worry. 

Panic isseldom averted inthe presence of smoke 
and flames. Women and children can neither be 
carried rapidly, nor will they go down alone 
when frightened. If stairway exit is cut off, 
what means of escave are there in your insti- 
tution? Wooden ladders and ropes in the rooms 
are almost worthless. The common iron-ladder 
eseapes on outside of building. are treacherous 
tor children; people on them are aptto be burned 
by flames trom windows below, knocked off by 
the great water force. crushed by those above 
them, or lodged by those below who are strug- 
sling and afraid to go on 


The Kirker-Bender Fire Escape 


sulves the problem of quick escape from large in- 
stitutions. It consists of a strong stack, six feet 
in diameter. erected along side the building, with 
entrances on different floors. Through the stack 
runs a spiral slide made of smooth steel. 

165 school children have been taken from a 
building in one minute without a scratch. They 
beg to slide through the fire escape for amuse- 
ment. 


Write for proposition. 
THE DOW WIRE WORKS CO., 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


the Democratic leader of the House, 
who secured the appointment of a com- 
mittee to investigate. As yet no evi- 
dence has been brought forward to sup- 
port any one of the charges or insinua- 
tions. It is feared, however, that in 
Denmark opponents of the sale may 
use the matter to delay final action on 
the treaty. 


The arrival of a Boer embassy at 
Pretoria March 22, under a flag of 
truce, and its departure a few hours 
later for Kroonstad, under safe con- 
duct, has reawakened hopes of peace in 
South Africa. The embassy consisted 
of Acting-President Schalkburger 
the Transvaal, Mr. Reitz, ex-secretary 
of state of the Transvaal, and 
mandants Lueas Meyer and Krogh and 
their attendants. Their stay at Pre- 
toria was scarcely long enough for the 
formulation or consideration of definite 
peace proposals, and it appears that the 
object of their journey was to secure 
safe conduct through the British lines 
and back in order to Presideni 
Steyn of the Orange Free State, Gen- 
eral De Wet, General Delarey, and oth- 
ers with reference to peace negotia- 
tions. General Kitchener, with the 
consent of the home government, lad 
consented beforehand to receive them, 
and to give them safe conduct. 


or 


com- 


see 


The time seems favorable to these ne- 
gotiations. The recent ex»loits of Gen 
eral Delarey prove that the Boers are 
not exhausted, and there will therefore 
be no time wasted in talk of unecondi- 
tional surrender. The magnanimity 
shown by General Delarey in releasing 
General Methuen has made a very fav- 
orable impression in England, anid 
should predispose the government to be 
generous. There is, moreover, an in- 
creasing weariness of the war, and si 
desire to have it over with, on any terms 
not humiliating to British pride. If 
it could be adjusted before the corona- 
tion in June, it would be especially 
gratifying. The new budget is await- 
ed with unpleasant anticipations be- 
cause of the certainty that it will in- 
volve another turn in the serews on the 
hapless income-tax payers. Finally, the 
new troubles in China, the Franeo-Rus- 
sian alliance, and menacing possibili- 
ties in Afghanistan and in Macedonia 
make it highly ineonvenient to Eng- 
land to have her hands tied and her re 
sources absorbed by this harassing and 
inglorious war. 


While there is little open discussion 
of the international aspect of the Chin- 
ese situation, a crisis is supposed to ex- 
ist almost as acute as any which has 
occurred since the Boxer revolt. This 
condition is due, we are told, to the 
jealousy which prevails among the pow- 
ers of Europe. Great Britain and Ja- 
pan have voiced their suspicion of Rus- 
sia’s purposes by engaging in a treaty 
of alliance. Russia has rejoined by is- 
suing, with France, a declaration which 
shows that she and her ally will stand 
together in the far East. It is true thar 
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Write to us for prices on the 


best Inks for your School, 


DIAMOND INK CO,, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS, 
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CHURCH AND SCHOOL AFFAIRS 


A WORD TO CLERGY AND SUPER: 
IORS OF RELIGIOUS ORDERS, 


The Shaw-Walker Card Index greatl 
simplifies the keeping of all records ani 
accounts. 

PASTORS will find it a most valuabk 
and convenient system for business of the 
congregation —subscriptions, pew rents 
school dues, various sodality and chure! 
society records, marriage and birth registra 
tions, ete. ete. 

SUPERIORS OF RELIGIOUS ORDERS 
will find here, what they have long wished 
for—a system that will save trouble, time 
and thought in business matters and enable 
ready reterence to the affairs of their different 
missions and individual members. 

The Shaw-Walker Co , will design am 
print cards to suit vour particular needs. 
Write Now for free catalog. 


THE SHAW-WALKER CO., 
MUSKEGON, MICH. 


Exclusive Makers of Card Index 
Systems in the world 


The 


Largest 
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all of these Matiols indorse the sane 
principles, but this very fact shows that 
Great Britain and Japan distrust Rus- 
sia’s professions, and that Russia and 
France distrust the protestations of 
Great Britain and Japan. There is un- 
wersal suspicion of German poliey in 
China. Meanwhile the United States 
is supposed to be not a party to any of 
these combinations, and professes to 
pursue a policy of absolute independ- 
enee. The world, says a Washington 
worrespondent, fully understands its 
purpese, and there is absolutely no sus- 
picion entertained of its intentions by 
any of the powers interested in the far 
Kast. 


Church and School Affairs. 


Sister Mary Theresa Tyrrell, the old: 
est member of the Order of Merey in 
Batavia and one of the founders of St. 
Joseph’s Convent, died at 3 a. m., East- 
ter Sunday morning, from the infirmi- 
ties of old age. She was 82 years old 
and had been in failing health 
Sister Theresa was a native of 
Ireland and entered the convent in 
Rochester. Forty years ago, in com- 
pany with three other sisters she came 
to Batavia and established St. Joseph's 
Convent. 


solne 


time. 


* % & 

An election of a mother superioress 
of the School Sisters of Notre Dame 
for the Western provinee was held at 
Notre Dame convent on April 1, Areh- 
hishop Katzer presiding. Mother Casi- 


mir was re-elected provineial, Sister 
Kmerentia, first assistant and Sister 
Ilumilitas, second assistant. This 
provinee includes the archdiocese of 
Milwaukee, St. Paul, Chieago, Du- 
buque and the northwest territory in 
general. 


William T°. Grode of Dubuque is the 
author of a drama in five acts, the title 
of which is Man’s Enemy. The play 
abounds in music, love and comedy, 
harmoniously interwoven, and so noble 
and elevating is the spirit of the play 
as to leave a lasting impression on one’s 
memory. The sad fate of a liquor tiend 
is nobly depicted. The play was eom- 
pleted last month, is written in red and 
black inks, and contains nearly 25,000 
words. 


President Roosevelt has sent to the 
Senate the nominations of seven new 
army chaplains. Three of those named 
ure priests, one a Philadelphian, Rey. 
James A. Dalton, of the church of the 
Innmaeculate Conception. The other two 
are Rey. Franeis B. Doherty, of the 
Paulist Order, who saw service 
volunteer chaplain on the staff of Gen- 
eral Merritt in the Philippines, and 


as ti 


Rev. Patrick P. Carey, of the churen 
of the Annuneiation, New York. 


The Rt. Rev. Bishop MeQuaide, of 
Rochester, N. Y.. famous the country 
over, because of the unsurpassed pro- 
ficiency of his parochial sehools, has 
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we are informed, achieved another suc- 
He has won from the state au- 
thorities the permission to erect within 
the grounds of the State Soldiers’ 
Home, at Bath, a chapel and residence 
for a Catholie chaplain. 

* * * 


Cess, 


The Catholice Mission of Central 
Madagasear has 2,150 sehools, in whieh 
neatly 100,000 young people receive ed- 
ucation. To some extent these schools 
are industrial since besides giving in- 
struction in language, history, geogra- 
phy, arithmetic and drawing, agricul- 
ture, carpenting, brass and iron work- 
ing and such are taught: young girls 
are obliged to lear sewing, cooking. 


x x ~ 


Sister Elizabeth and Sister Raphael 
of the Benedictine order, died recently 
at Sacred Heart hospital, Yankton, S. 
1). 

*# + #@# 


The Sisters of Merey in Cineinnati 
ure preparing to dispose of their oli 
motherhouse and move to new quarters. 
The money realized from the sale wil! 
enable them to complete the erection 
of the new community house. 


Ilis Kminence Cardinal Gibbons has 
personally contributed the sum of 
$1,000) and Tis Graee  Arehbishop 
Ryan, of Philadelphia, $2,777.57 for the 
Indian schools. 
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Che Canterbury Classics 


| A CHILD'S GARDEN OF VERSES 
text. Cloth cover in colors, 4 pages. 


time available 
classic. 


“The Mother of the Sunhonnet Babies." 
110 pages. For introduction 40 cents. 


at once. 
NORSE STORIES 


With a special introduction. 








For introduction, 40 cents 
For the fourth and fifth grades. 


ardship without 
whole heart. 


repining, doing 


VOLUMES RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


FOUR OLD GREEKS 
By JENNIE HALL. 


SM illustrations. Cloth, 224 pages. 


With 8 jllustrations. 


CLASSIC MYTHS 


" By MARY CATHERINE JUDD. 
With 43 illustrations. Cloth, 204 pages For introduction. : 
For the third and fourth grades. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

With a special introduction, 
Profusely illustrated by Miss Mars and Miss Squire, with 10 
full pages in colors, 12 half-tone plates, and #9 drawings in the 
For introduction, 50 cents. A 
A book of simple poetry for the primary grades, of wise obser- 
vation, kindly sympathy, and fanciful humor, now for the first 
as a suitable supplementary reader. <A 


THE SUNBONNET BABIES’ PRIMER 
by EULALIE OSGOOD GROVER. 
Illustrated with 94 plates in four colors, byMiss Corbett. 
Cloth cover in colors. 


The quaint manner of the Bahies, and the dainty colors of 
the illustrations will catch the eves of children and interest them 


By HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE. 


Illustrated with 10 full page plates by George Wright. 
by Katharine Lee Bates, of Wellesley College. 


These stories teach lite as a 
tremendous fight, the heroes acquit themselves like men, enduring 
work honestly and 


For introduction 35 cents 
For the second and third grades. By 


CHILD STORIES FROM THE MASTERS 

By MAUD MENEFEE. 

Cloth, 104 pages. For introduction, ‘cents. 
For the third and fourth grades. 


NEW SERIES 


child's 


Edited 
Cloth, 204 pages. 


THE GOLD BUG 


with a 


C. Widney. 


Entirely revised, 
pages. 


pages. 





OF SUPPLEMENTARY 


Edited under the General Supervision ot 
KATHARINE LEE BATES 


Protessor of English Literature in Wellesley College 


RAB AND HIS FRIENDS 
AND OTHER DOG STORIES 
By DR. JOHN BROWN. 

Edited by’ Charles W 
High School, Chicago. 
6 tull page and 21 text drawings by Angus MacDonall, and 9 re- 
productions of original sketches by the Author 
For introduction, 25 cents 


By EDGAR ALLAN POE, 


Edited by Theda Gildermeister. Training Teacher in the State 
Normal School, Winona, Minn. 
of Poe as frontispiece, a map, and 6 full page drawings by G 
Cloth, 111 pages. ; 


THE NEW CENTURY FIRST READER 

the MISSES H. AVIS PERDUE and 

F. 

with 

For introduction. 17 cents. 

THE NEW CENTURY EIGHTH READER 
Selected from the World's Standard Literature. 


Illustrated with 12 portraits, and full page plates. 
For introduction, 35 cents. 


READERS FOR 


ALL GRADES. 


French, Principal af the Hyde Park 
Illustrated with a portrait of Dr. Brown, 


Cloth, 150 pages 


Illustrated with the Zolnay bust 


For introduction, 25 cents 


E. LA VICTOIRE. 


new plates. Illustrated. Cloth. 112 


Cloth, 222 
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copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
inz can be made on a Lawton 
Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
ot work, Agents wan:ed. 


LAWTON & Co., tees: 8t,, New York. 


rn Street, Chicago. 
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A Sour Stomach 
A Sallow Complexion 


All proceed from imperfect di- 
gestion. It’s easy to acquire 


PERFECT digestion by using 


Murray’s 
Charcoal 
Tablets. ° 


At all druggists, or mailed on 
receipt of price. 25c. per box. 
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The week March 14-21, was one of 
special interest and enjoyment to all 
at St. Clara academy, Sinsinawa, Wis. 
Friday, March 14, brought an old 
friend, Rev. Thomas Shields, D. D., 
who gave to the pupils an informal and 
instructive talk on Education. Satur- 
day evening the Schumann Grand Con- 
cert company entertained at the college. 
lather Vaughan, the well known mis- 
sionary, honored St. Clara, by a short 
visit last Wednesday, March 19, charm- 
ing all who heard him in his lecture on 
The Power of Love that evening and on 
Sermons in Shakespeare the next day. 

* * * 

St. Vincent’s Orphanage in North 
Denver has been reduced to a mass 07 
debris from which rise a few blackened 
walls. Defective electric wiring is said 
to have been the eause of a fire that 
practically destroyed the institution, at 
an estimated total loss of $70,000. Fwo 
hundred and fifty children are shelter- 
ed in various places in the city. The 
institution will be rebuilt. 

* * & 

Mount de Sales Academy, Baltimore, 
will celebrate its golden jubilee May 26 
and 27. Letters of invitation have been 
sent to the graduates and pupils 
throughout the country, asking their 
participation in the exercises, which 
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will be marked by more than usual sof. 

emnity. His Eminence Cardinal Gj}. 

bons will officiate and a sermon will hy 

preached by a distinguished member of 

the hierarchy. 
mf 


Archbishop Katzer sailed for Naples 
on April 12 on the steamship Trave o; 
the North German Lloyd line. Fron, 
Naples he will go to Rome to report t) 
the Holy Father. He will then visit 
Lourdes and travel on the continen 
and finally make a lengthy sojourn a 
Linz, Austria, his birthplace. 

* *% * 


A new institution, called St. Philip’s 
Ilome for Industrious Boys, has been 
opened at 417 Broome street, Ney 
York, for the accommodation of Cath- 
olie working boys whose wages are 
small and who are without relatives oy 
home. Brother Barnabas is the direc. 
tor. 


The new convent of the Sisters of 
Mercy, South Dunedin, has _ been 
solemnly opened. His Grace the Areh- 
bishop of Wellington was the preacher 
on the oceasion. 

+ & 

The building of the new school, con- 
templated by the members of Notr 
Dame de Lourdes congregation at But: 
falo, N. Y., has been postponed until 
104, 


Brother Jerome, director of — the 
Christian Brothers “Academy, Albany, 
N. Y.. has been chosen to succeed the 
late Brother Charles as president. of 
Monhattan college, New York city. 
Brother Gerome will be sueceeded at 
Albany by the sub-airector, Brother 
Maurice. 

* 

A large new convent is being built 
by the Sisters of St. Benedict at Cov: 
ington, La. When completed it will be 
one of the finest and most commodius 
buildings of its kind in the state, It 
will cost about $22,000, 
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Office Methods and Practical Bookkeeping 
Modern Business Speller 

New Business Arithmetic 

Lyon’s Commercial Law 

Lessons in Pitman Phonography 

Complete Touch Typewriter Instructor 
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it] sol At the present time 25 Indian board- world dedicated to the Sacred Heart of seph’s College, Baltimore, Mr. Among 
1 Gib ing schools are being supported by the Jesus, and was the first Jesuit mission them were Brother Benedict, John 
Will hy Catholic Indian Bureau. Of these in the United States, members of that O’Connor, of South Boston, Mass.; 
, . : a tr . . . —<* ee . iat . 
ber of schools, 3 are located in California, 1 order going there in 1730. It was the Brother Albertus (¢ harles Higgins of 
in Idaho, 2 in Michigan, 2 in Minne- center of the Jesuit order for many Somerville, Mass. y and Brother Regis, 
sota, 5 in Montana, 1 in New Mexico, years and was only last year relin- Edward MeGurin of East 
| in North Dakota, 2 in Oklahoma, 1 quished by the Jesuits. Mass. 
: : : % & % 
Naples in Oregon, 2 in South Dakota, 1 in . 
AVE 0; Washington, 3 in Wisconsin, and one Mother Mary Emmanuel, in the lhe Austrian bishops are about to see 
Fron in Wyoming. According to the reports world Sarah Russell, sister of the late the realization of a project cherished 
1 e - . . . . . . . ° 
ort ty for the quarter ended December 31, Lord Chief Justice of England, Lord by them for years—the erection of a 
visit 1901, the capacity of these schools was Russell of Killowen, and of the Rev. Catholic university. It is to be located 
tinenr 3433. the enrollment 2,144, and the av- Matthew Russell, S. J., of Dublin, Ire- at Salzburg, where ground has already 
rn at erage attendance 1,998, land, died at the Convent of Mercy, been secured. Moreover, the city has 
es * * Ireland, on March 8th. in her seventy- proffered to the University Association 
The Sisters of Charity have 2,785 first birthday. With the exception of several buildings which could be used 
‘ ca ~hanages, her illustrious brother the late Lord to advantage. 
hospitals, asylums, and orphanages. alte , es 
4 apa OTS louses: chief Justice of England, every member 
France and Algeria count 1,073 houses; ©! Sea a ape 
been neland has 45; Austria 239, Belgium 0 her family adopted the religious life : ; : ‘ i 
New England has 45; Austria 299, 5 _thus Elizabeth in religion, Sister Catholic pupils attending the differ- 
“ " ~ ‘ $ , 8 > _ ava ‘ 4 ae S ’ mse ° p y y 
C 45, Spain and its colonies have 440, a Bibel ite fin: eallted Sister ent public schools in Lockport, N. Y., 
ath- Greece has 3, Italy 515, Poland 69, Mary Aquin, Xate, in religion, Sister tee oe ; 
: are - "2 Py : . Mary Baptist, and the Rev. Matthew = — — remaining in 
708 oF Russell, S. J. Class rooms during the reeitation of 
Jirec- or oe the prayers and have asserted their 


> 
yOSsTOn, 


* * 


nilip’s 


Portugal 8, Prussia 39, Switzerland 7, 
Turkey 28, China 13, Persia 3, Syria ae ee. a 
- esp a ee tno = By the will of the late Mrs. Sarah F, "ights by refusing to enter class until 
= Peaxil 90 Chile 24. Culeide 14. Devlin of Boston the sum of $50,000 is = oe <a “a Rs — 
ts of Ke , lo 18. La Plata 21. Peru 19. In left to the Catholic University at Pts an aR ee Sone os 1c sae 
heen  ¢ Fr ia here are 31,000 Sis- Washin ton; and to the Free Home for they have taken and should receive the 
Areh- these a ee ee aa Consumptives, the Working — Boys’ hearty support of Catholic parents and 
acher = e oe 4 Home, Carney Hospital, and the Home ©!1zens mM general. 
Right Rev. John W. Shanahan, bish- for Destitute Catholic Children, all in ' +2 

op of the Harrisburg diocese of the Boston, $5,000 each. These sums are 
con Catholic Church, soon will establish a ve . paid after the death of her hus- 
rand. 


Plans are being prepared for an at- 
tractive brick school building for the 
\ otre convent, school and rectory at Conawa- Paes congregation of the Sacred Heart of 
But: go, Pa. The Conawago chapel, which Mary. It will be erected on the north- 
until is located near there, is historical and Seven postulants received the habit cast corner of Canfield avenue and Rus- 

noted for its fine interior. The chureh of the Xaverian Brothers, March 19, at sell, Detroit, at an estimated cost of 
is said to have been the first in the the novitiate adjoining Mount St. Jo- $30,000. 

the 
any, 


| th WRK ITI N Gq AND D R AW! N Gq Wright's Civil Government of the United States and 


city. Wright’s Constitution of Wisconsin 
dat 


os THE NORMAL REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING COMBINED IN ONE BOOK. 

















By D. H. FarLey, Professor of Penmanship State Normal 
School of New Jersey at Trenton, and W. B. GuNNISON, 
Principal of Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn. 


Is the best work on civil government for Wisconsin schools 
and is generally used in them. 
Remember that the Constitution of the United States and 
. ake NE Chaat Ls the Constitution of Wisconsin are required by law to be taught 
OF ALL W RITING SYSTEMS in all public schools in the state. [his law is not complied 
The most successful in practice, adding correct pedagogy with by a book on civil government which does not explain 
to beautiful penmanship. _ rh: ee the Constitution of both the State and the United States fully. 
The most complete, including full courses in Vertical, Inter- Wright's book does this. 
mediate Slant and Slanting Script. eee Se eT ne Oe eee - 
nN . ile thee t “ oe . ical detail. Send for complete list of School Books, with 
The most perfect in plan and every mechanical de ee prices, published by the 
VERTICAL COPIES: First Steps, A and B, 60c; C and D, 72¢; 
Standard Course, 6c; Alternate Course, 96c; Short Course, T2¢; e e e 
Tracing Course, $c; Movemeut Course, $1.2; Business and Social M id | a n d Pu bl { s h 1 n g Co 
Forms, $1.20; Handbook, 48e each; and Charts. eg 
INTERMEDIATE SLANT COPIES:  Six-Book Course, 4c; ” , a 
Movement Book. 60c. 21 East Wilson St., Madison, Wis. 
SLANTING COPIES: Regular Course, 9c; Short Course, 72c; 
qreeing Course, 72c: Movement Course, $1.20; Business Forms, 
1.20, 





| Sef 


(Prices given are per dozen books.) 


THE NORMAL COURSE IN DRAWING 





COMMENCEMENT PROGRAMS DIPLOMAS AND 
AND INVITATIONS CLASS PINS 


By Professor H. W. Suay or, Director of Drawing and 
Penmanship, Public Schools, Portland, Me. 


RESULTS 


‘Permit me to recommend this course unreservedly. Since its 
introduction into our schools some three years ago there has 
been with both pupils and teachers a new and more lively inter- 
estin the subject of drawing. The drawing hour has become a 
pleasure, the results far more satisfactory than under the system 
formerly used.” —C. M. MCLEAN, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Holland, Mich. . 


DRAWING BOOKS: Nos. 1-3, Sc. per doz.; Nos. 4-9, $1.80 per 
doz.; Blank Drawing Book, 48c. per doz; Hardbook, 48c. each. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers 


New York Boston Chicago 
Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 


Poor Send for Catalog... 
FREEMAN’S PLANT STUDY AND BOTANY SUPPLIES 


Send for Miniature Reproduction of Freeman's 
Plant Study. Title Pages, Free. 
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> We handle EVERYTHING for schools. 
: Common school crayons, per box, 5¢3 per 100 boxes 
> 
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Mention this ad, 





J. M. OLCOTT & CO. 


63 Fifth Ave., 167-169 Fifth Ave., 
New York. CHICACO. 
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The Ursuline Sisters of Cleveland, 
Ohio, have just made a purchase of an- 
other piece of property near their pres- 
ent location, for which the sum of $10,- 
QOO was paid. 


A contract has just been awarded for 
the erection of a large new convent at 
Maudeville, La. It is for the Sisters ot 
the Holy Family. The specitications 
in the contract call for its completion 
by the first of June. 

* * * 





St. John’s college, Toledo, Ohio, will 
be dedicated on Wednesday, May 14. 
The beautiful new buildings will be en- 
tirely finished by that date and every- 
thing made ready for occupancy. 


% 





A sneak thief operated Monday noon 
Cured to Perfection. Tat the convent of the Sisters of St. 
St. Louis, Mo., 1520 Picker St. Francis and at that of the Sisters of 
I was so nervous that I couldn’t writea let-Christian Charity at Syracuse, a 
cor, my sister recommended to me PastorThe thief entered the convents while 
Koenig's Nerve Tonic. She used it, also a ladyi1., Sisters were at dinner. At the for- 
friend of hers, who was cured by it. I took but 2 
two bottles of the tonic and ‘it cured me tolcr convent he stole $100 and at the 
perfection. Thanks for the recovery of myother he stole $10, 
good health. Mrs. W. J. Pazdernick. % 6% 


Rev. J. B. Hewell, of Fowler, Mich., writes; O" Tuesday morning last the Sis- 
Having used Pastor Koenig’s Nerve Tonicl€TS of St. Jose ph = charg a Mt. 
about 12 years ago when in St. Francis Semin-Gallizin academy at Baden, Pa., re- 


The new sehool, now nearing com- 
pletion, for St. Rose’s parish, in Cin- 
cinnati, will be dedicated with appro- 
priate ceremonies on May 5. The old 
school will be converted into a hall for 
parochial purposes. 


ary, I cannot but recommend it most highly joiced in a double celebration. In the 
A woman sick for 10 years used this Tonie ofgnd in the afternoon there was a large 
my advice and is now perfectly well. religious reception and profession in 
+ ‘ ee * & 
vous Diseases ind 2 Sample 
Kottle to any address. Poor pa- 
Prepared by the Rev. FaTHER KOENIG. of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., sinee 1876, and now by the 
49 Ss. Franklin Street. 
Sold by Druggists at $1 per Bottle; 6 for $5. 


and am positive of good results wherever used morning the institution was dedicated 
FREE A Valuable Book on Ner- the chapel. 
tients also vet the medicine free. 
KOENIG MED. CO., Chicago, III. 
Large Size, $1.75; 6 Bottles for $9. 


CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL 











Pp Y Dialogs, Speakers, Opereit; 
LA Drills, Reward Cards Bi 


catalogue free. 
LOGAN, DAILY & CO.,561 Wabash Ave » Chicago 
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FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN! 


Having two new copies of the latey 
edition ot Webster’s International Dictionary, yy 
sell one considerably below regular Price 
An opportunity for any one wanting the 
best Dictionary published. 2364 pagy 
25000 new words, 5000 illustrations, — 

Address, *‘Dictionary,”’ 

P. O. Box 206, Milwaukee, Wis, 
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New Package of 


COLORED CRAYONS 


Franklin’s No. 8 Golden Gate Assortinent, 
contains the six spectrum colors with adde 
brown and gray, for shading The colors ar 
extra strong in this package. Send us 4 cents jy 
stamps for samples and prices to schools. 


FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
A series 


“Chats Within the Fold”--- 3s 


Sermors from a Lay Standpoint—( pp. 206, 
cloth and gilt binding) by H. J. Desmond, 
is pronounced by The Boston Pilot the best 
of Mr. Desmond’s books. (He is also the 
author of ** Mooted Questions of History, 
“Church and Law, ete.”’) Chats Within 
the Fold is of especial interest to priests and 
religious. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of 75 cents by 

THE CATHOLIC CITIZEN, 
P. 0. Drawer 36, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
























USE THIS BLANK 


FOR NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 


To The Catholic School Journal 


sent 


(ly LSS “(ton © REPS REA REE i nn ee RT. 
HALF YEAR ...... SierePeer Ce eee ere 50 Gents 


Special trial subscription of three months....25 Cents 


CUT THIS OUT AND USE IT TO-DAY. 
Catholie School Journal Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gentlemen: 





Enclosed find 


which send The Catholic School Journal tor 


EAP RG PREPS EROS ECesheUnobawesbecws bonhl Sepsebebonecch aber to 43D 
Time. ; 
¢Time.) 
¥ o4 Yl 
Namie 
Address 





CLASS PINS 


IN LARGE VARIETY 
MADE NEATLY 
LOW PRICES «m & 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue 


The Lipman 
Supply House 
No. 56 Fifth Avenue . 


Second Floor 
Chicago, IIl. 





AND AT 















on application. 

























